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Growth Company 
after 5O years 


Throughout the more than 50 years since Sylvania was 
founded, the company has grown steadily. But the past 
two years have seen the greatest expansion program in the 
company’s history. Today there are more than 30 manu- 
facturing plants and nearly a dozen laboratories. Several 
new plants are nearing completion; existing plants are 
being improved and enlarged, new equipment is being 
installed. Other new plants are in the planning stage. 
Sylvania has always been a “growth” company. But this 
is far more so today than ever before. Today, Sylvania is 
preparing for the even greater opportunities of tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Ever feel like this 


about Your 


Investments ? 


Just a bit puzzled about where the 
pieces go?... 

Wondering if the stocks you 
own really fit your objectives... 
are the best you can buy. . . add 
up to a balanced portfolio? 

Well, if you ever feel like that 
about your investments, perhaps 
we can help. 


Our Research Department plans 
individual programs for hundreds 
of investors each year, examines 
thousands of different portfolios, 
has solved all kinds of problems 
involving investments. 


And whether you’re a customer 
or not, Research will be happy to 
try to solve yours too. There’s no 
charge, no obligation for this serv- 
ice. You don’t have to take their 
advice... don’t have to buy or sell 
a thing. 

But if you want an unbiased 
estimate of the stocks you own, 
the opinion of our Research De- 
partment on their proper place in 
your portfolio, just ask. Simply 
write, in confidence of course, out- 
lining your situation and objec- 
tives to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, 
Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 





































"The Best Possible 





Telephone Service 





at the Lowest Cost”’ 





come true. 





Twenty-five years ago, on October 20, 1927, 
the Bell System put into writing, for all the 
world to see, the basic principles for the 


management of the business. 


The policy tells the people what they have a right 
to expect from the company. At the same time, 
it commits everyone in the Bell System to a high 
standard of conduct for the business. ‘The promise 
of “the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
cost” intensifies the effort to make that promise 


The never-changing policy of fair treatment for 
those who invest in the business, those who work 
for it, and those who use the service, will bring still 
greater progress in the years to come. 





Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE USERS 


“The fact that the responsibility for a 
large part of the telephone service of 
the country rests upon the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its Associated Companies imposes 
on the management an unusual obli- 
gation to the public to see to it that 
the service shall at all times be ade- 
quate, dependable and satisfactory to 
the user. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet those obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety.” 








Responsibility to 


TELEPHONE SHARE OWNERS 


“The fact that the ownership is so wide- 
spread and diffused (there are now more 
than 1,100,000 share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company) imposes an unusual obliga- 
tion on the management to see to it 
that the savings of these people are 
secure and remain so. 


‘Payments to share owners, limited 
to reasonable regular dividends, with 
the right to make further investments 
on reasonable terms as the business re- 
quires new money from time to time, 
are to the interest of telephone users 
and employees as well as share owners.” 










































Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


Many years ago, in its annual report t 
share owners, the company’s respons: 
bility to its employees was expressed 1 
these words: 

‘While the Bell System seeks to fur 
nish the public the best possible service 
at the least cost, the policy which rev: 
ognizes this obligation to the public 
recognizes equally its responsibilities t 
its employees. 

“Tt is and has been the aim to pa) 
salaries and wages in all respects ade- 
quate and just and to make sure that 
individual merit is discovered and 
recognized.” 
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Senate Building, Rio de Janeiro 


Devaluation Era Ahead? 


Widespread 1949 cuts in foreign currency valuations 


helped for a time, but now many nations face another 


crisis. More basic measures are 


uring the past seven fiscal years, 
D net foreign aid extended by the 
United States has amounted to over 
$35 billion, consisting of $9.6 billion 
of loans and other credits and $25.4 
billion of outright grants. In addition, 
there has been a net outflow of pri- 
vate U. S. capital during this period 
amounting to $5.3 billion. Yet the 
“dollar shortage” which has charac- 
terized the entire postwar period still 
persists, and no solution to the prob- 
lem is yet in sight. 

Its recurring urgency is epitomized 
by the experience of the United King- 
dom and the other sterling area coun- 
tries, whose plight has been most 
widely publicized and strikes closest 
to home as a result of our close cul- 
tural and political ties with these 
nations. Due to a persistent deficit in 
international trade and other com- 
mercial transactions with the United 
States, the sterling area’s gold and 
dollar reserves declined practically 
without interruption from $4.5 billion 
at the end of 1946 to about $2.5 billion 
during the third quarter of 1949. 

The situation was complicated by 
the fact that favorable balances of 
international payments with other 
nations were of no benefit if, as was 
usually the case, the currencies of 
those third parties were not convert- 
ible into dollars. Furthermore, many 
other countries in Europe and some 
in South America found themselves 
In the same boat, and each attempted, 
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needed to solve it 


by means of import quotas and for- 
eign exchange restrictions, to estab- 
lish a favorable balance of trade for 
itself. This made the task more diffi- 
cult for all. 

In September 1949, sterling area 
nations and a number of others tried 
to improve their positions with re- 
spect to the United States by sweep- 
ing devaluations of their currencies in 
terms of the dollar. The valuation of 
the British pound, for instance, was 
cut from $4.03 to $2.80. This move 
was intended to limit imports by mak- 
ing them more expensive for residents 
of the devaluing countries, and to en- 
courage exports by making them less 
expensive for U. S. importers. 

For a number of months, the move 
appeared to achieve a considerable de- 
gree of success, aided in no small 
measure by a revival in industrial 
production in this country and par- 
ticularly by the outbreak of war in 
Korea, two influences which materi- 
ally increased our import require- 
ments. Gold and dollar balances held 
by the sterling area rose to some $5 
billion by mid-1951. Since then, how- 
ever, the trend has again been down; 
these balances were reduced to about 
$3 billion during the following year. 

Our import requirements, in vol- 
ume terms, have fallen; in addition, 
there have been sharp price declines 
for commodities such as tin, rubber, 
cocoa and wool which we import 
from the sterling area and substantial 





Houses of Parliament, London 


price advances in cotton and grains, 
which flow the other way. The United 
Kingdom bore the brunt of this 
change since it was also incurring 
trade deficits with continental Euro- 
pean nations which could convert part 
of their large sterling earnings into 
dollars through the European Pay- 
ments Union. 

Inflation, which tends to increase 
imports and reduce exports, has 


‘plagued many nations, adding to 


their balance-of-payment difficulties. 
France, Brazil, Argentina and Chile 
have been particularly hard hit in 
this respect. England and France 
appear to have reversed their infla- 
tionary trends since the first of this 
year, and Italy has done an even 
better job over a longer period. 
Attempts, none too successful as yet, 
have been made to balance domestic 
budgets and limit wage increases, but 
to date the most useful achievement 
in the fight against inflation has been 
a tightening of interest rates. 


Seek New Solution 


England, France and Brazil have 
managed to reduce their imports from 
this country over the past year, but 
it is doubtful that any significant fur- 
ther cuts can be made. Thus, some 
new solution must be found for their 
dollar shortage problem. Under the 
circumstances, it is not surprising 
that there have been widespread ru- 
mors of forthcoming currency devalu- 
ation by all three, and perhaps also 
by Argentina, Chile and some other 
nations. This could take the form of 
an official markdown of specific ex- 
tent, as in 1949, or could be accom- 
plished by allowing the pound, the 
franc and the cruzeiro to find their 
own level in a free market. 

Please turn to page 26 


Three Blue Chip 


Rails for Investment 


Norfolk & Western, Santa Fe and Union Pacific are all 


of high quality, face continued good earnings and afford 


attractive yields. Here are thumbnail sketches of each 


W ith railroad freight rate sched- 
ules at reasonably remunera- 
tive levels and heavy tonnage 
apparently assured for an indefinite 
period, investors are paying greater 
heed to rail equities, particularly 
those which represent carriers with 
above-average records for consistent 
earnings and ability to pay dividends 
under practically all sorts of economic 
conditions. 

Here are three such issues which 
should appeal to the investor seeking 
steady income and a_ substantial 
measure of capital protection. Two of 
them, Norfolk & Western and Union 
Pacific, have paid dividends for more 
than a half century without once 
missing a year. The third, Santa Fe, 
has skipped dividend payments in 
only three of the past 52 years—in 
1933, 1938 and 1939. Earnings of 
Santa Fe are running above last 
year’s net, while the two others made 
almost as good showings in the first 
six months of this year as in the 
same 1951 period, with each looking 
to improving results for the final half. 





Norfolk & Western 


Operating Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 


Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $94.9 $5.53 $4.00 68 —45 
1938.. 77.2 3.49 2.50 4914,—33%4 
moe.. 83.1 S27 3795 54%4—42 
19940.. 1052 5.51 3.75 5654—43 34, 
1941.. 120.2 4.77 3.75 535%4—44% 
1942.. 139.6 3.84 2.50 48 —35%4 
1943.. 150.2 3.90 2.50 484%—40 % 
1944.. 159.6 5.31 2.50 544—45% 
1945.. 144.9 4.03 2.50 6454—54% 
1946.. 129.7 4.06 3.25 724A—553%4 
1947.. 1659 612 437% 64%—54% 
1948.. 185.5 6.75 4.00 627%4—55 
1949.. 148.9 3.56 4.00 594—47% 
1950.. 168.0 5.05 3.50 53342—43% 
1951.. 206.6 5.31 3.50 52Y%—44 
Six months ended June 30: 

1951.. $98.4 $2.43 a 2 

1952.. 99.9 2.25 a$2.25 b521%,—46 465% 





*Dividends paid in every year since 1901. 
a—To October 29. b—To October 29; recent 
price 50. 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Gross Earned 

Revenues Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937. .$170.7 $0.30 $1.00 473%%—16% 
1938.. 154.3 0.41 None 22%—11% 
1939.. 160.0 0.47 None 214%—10% 
1940.. 170.0 135 0.50 12%— 6% 
1941.. 225.0 4.95 100 15%—9 
1942.. 361.1 13.90 3.00 264%—13% 
1943.. 471.1 10.55 3.00 34 —22% 
1944.. 528.1 9.95 300 41%—26% 
1945.. 528.7 4.78 3.00 56%—38% 
1946.. 411.6 6.76 3.00 60%—39 
1947.. 462.7 8.55 3.00 49%—33 
1948.. 526.7 11.66 400  603%—42 
1949.. 482.8 9.03 4.00 5234—40 
1950.. 522.7 15.64 425 76%4—50 
1951.. 570.6 13.83 4.50 897%%—68% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1951..$277.3 $4.85 
1952... 290:2 5.62 a$s. 75 b95%—73%4 


a—Includes $1.25 regular and $1.25 extra, both 
payable December 8. b—To October 29; recent 
price 89. 





Santa Fe, particularly, has had an 
interesting year—it increased its rate 
of regular dividend distribution, de- 
clared an extra and is currently sell- 
ing at a level which would appear to 
justify management in considering 
another stock split. 

Here are brief sketches—thumb- 
nails—of the three carriers: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
This transcontinental line operates the 
largest mileage of any system in the 
United States—approximately 13,100 
miles, traversing the country from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco by way of Kansas City, 
Mo. While its dependence on wheat 
is heavy, traffic otherwise is well di- 
versified, comprising California fruits 
and vegetables, oil products, lumber 
and a wide range of manufactures. 
Expansion of the nation’s pipe line 
facilities is cutting somewhat into the 
volume of oil transport, but this situ- 
ation is by no. means peculiar to the 
Santa Fe, and is not weighed heavily 
as an offset to the road’s many favor- 


able prospects. Long term debt totalg 
$203.6 million. Stock capitalizatioy 
consists of 2.48 million shares of 
$2.50 non-cumulative preferred, ang 
4.85 million shares of common op 
which $5.75 in dividends will be paid 
this year vs. $4.50 in 1951. With th 
third quarter the regular rate was in. 
creased to $1.25 per share, affording g 
return at the present price of the 
stock of 5.4 per cent on the regular 
rate alone. 
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Norfolk & Western—One of the 
three so-called Pocahontas coal roads, 
this carrier’s 2,100 miles serves the 
area between Norfolk, Va., and Co. 
lumbus and Cincinnati, Ohio, with 
coal from the West Virginia and 
Kentucky bituminous districts. In 
1951 soft coal comprised 73 per cent 
of the road’s freight tonnage. Long 
term debt of $41.9 million is made up 
mainly of four per cent bonds due in 
1996. Stock capitalization comprises 
880,000 shares of $1 non-cumulative 
preferred and 5.6 million shares i 
common on which regular dividend 
are paid at the rate of $3 per annum, 
supplemented in recent years witha 
year-end extra of 50 cents a share. At 
the current price of 50, the common 
shares return seven per cent on the 


basis of a full year’s payments 0 
$3.50 a share. 











Union Pacific—Operating ap 
proximately 9,900 miles, Union Pac: 
fic is an important transcontinentd 
carrier. Its main lines connect Kan 





Union Pacific 


Gross Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price me 
1937. . $162.1 $3.08 $3.00 7434.— 40 
1938.. 150.2 3.31 3.00 49%— 27% 
1939.. 164.3 3.37 3.00 52%— 40% 
1940.. 1682 3.48 3.00 49 — 35% 
1941.. 218.1 5.60 3.00 43 — 28% 
1942.. 353.1 13.07 3.00 4254— 31% 
1943.. 480.3 9.29 3.00 51%4— 40% 
1944.. 506.6 834 3.00 59 — 46% 
1945.. 491.9 6.53 3.00 75%— 54% 
1946.. 361.4: 5.95 3.00 84%4— : 
1947.. 410.1 11.35 3.00 82%— 
1948.. 437.6 14.24 650 96%4— %6 
1949.. 398.8 10.26 600 89%— 73% 
1950.. 465.3 1480 5.00 105 —8l 
1951.. 505.2 14.59 6.00 al09%4— 97% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1951.. $238.0 $5.64 : 
1952.. 234.7 5.32 a$6. 00 bi2114—100 





*Dividends paid in each year since 1900. Ly 
October 29. b—To October 29; recent price 10°. 
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as City and Omaha with Los An- 
gles and the Pacific Northwest. 
Heavy investments in other carriers 
and revenues from oil production im- 
part a degree of stability to earnings. 
Long term debt amounts to $212.5 
million. There are just under two 
million shares of $2 non-cumulative 











Biscuit Bakers 








uring periods of market uncer- 
tainty, it is axiomatic that in- 
vestors turn to depression-resistant 
groups as a haven for their invest- 
ment funds. One such group that usu- 
ally attracts little market attention— 
but which has much to offer from the 
standpoint of income and _ capital 
preservation—is the biscuit bakers. 
The leading industry units came 
through the 1937-1938 recession vir- 
tually unscathed; and in any future 
business downturn they should be 
able to operate on a far more satisfac- 
tory basis than industries more sus- 
ceptible to cyclical influences. 
National Biscuit Company is by far 
the leading biscuit baker, although 
some six per cent of the company’s 
sales comes from bread, and around 
three per cent from packaged cereals 
such as Shredded Wheat. * National’s 
most popular variety is Premium 
Saltine crackers, while other top sell- 
ifs in their respective fields are Ritz 
,/™ptayed crackers, Lorna Doone 
‘Scotch shortbread and Fig Newtons 
—the most popular fruit-filled cookie 
, on the market. The company is highly 
8 integrated, obtaining about half of 
the boxboard used in carton-manu- 
facturing from its own mills, and also 
4 @milling 80 per cent of its flour needs. 
National has been moving fast to 
modernize its facilities, and by the 
end of this year will have the nation’s 
biggest bakery in full-scale production 
at Chicago. Upon completion of the 
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preferred shares and 4.45 million 
shares of common on which $1.50 
quarterly has been paid in 1951 and 
1952. The annual rate of $6 per share 
appears now to be fairly well estab- 
lished, and at current levels around 
108 the shares provide a yield of 5.6 
cent. THE END 


Offer Attractive Yields 


The three leading members of this depression-resistant 
group now afford returns of close to six per cent from 


wellccovered dividends. Smaller units are speculative 


biscuit production will be baked in 
modern band ovens. Within three 
or four years, practically all of Na- 
tional’s production will be in these 
newer-type ovens that are admirably 
suited for low-cost production. All 
of this naturally costs money. Na- 
tional spent $74 million on new plant 
and equipment in 1947-1951, and 
this year’s outlays will probably run 
close to the 1951 figure of $18 million. 
Nevertheless, a need for additional 
financing is not anticipated. 


Next in Rank 


The number two biscuit baker, 
Sunshine Biscuits, is the only major 
producer entirely free of either debt 
or preferred stock. Sunshine’s oper- 
ating profits before taxes gained in 
1951, but losses caused by the Kansas 
City flood and a higher tax bill caused 
a decline in net profits. In common 
with the industry as a whole, Sun- 
shine was adversely affected by the 
action of the OPS in freezing selling 
prices of finished products in January 


du Pont Photo 


1951. Costs, meanwhile, continued to 
rise and it was not until August of 
last year that the industry obtained 
some price relief. At present, how- 
ever, ceiling prices are not a major 
problem for the bakers inasmuch as 
prices are approximately five per cent 
under ceiling levels. 

It is well known, of course, that 
United Biscuit Company—a fast- 
growing organization—holds third 
place in the biscuits sweepstakes. But 
many will be surprised to learn that 
George Weston, Ltd—a Canadian 
concern with several U. S. subsidi- 
aries—is regarded in trade circles as 
being the fourth largest biscuit seller 
in this country. Besides its biscuit op- 
erations in both the United States and 
Canada, Weston carries on a business 
in bread, cake, cocoa, ice cream and 
cereal in the Dominion. Principal sub- 
sidiaries in this country are Weston 
Biscuit Company and Southern Bis- 
cuit Company, which together operate 
some seven American plants. 

The fifth and sixth ranking biscuit 
bakers, Carr-Consolidated Biscuit and 
Burry Biscuit, have been employing 
similar marketing devices in an effort 
to bolster their sales. Carr’s best- 
known line is Crackin’ Good, but the 


Chicago facilities, approximately 80 


The Leading Biscuit Bakers 


———Sales——, — Earned Per Share —s 
(Millions) §©—-—Annual———,—Six Months—., *Divi- Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 dend Price Yield 
Burry Biscuit..... a$6.5 a$8.1 a$0.44 a$0.56D$0.05 $0.22 None 5 + NA 
Carr-Consolidated . 14.6 18.7 D049 DO0.02 D0.06 DO.13 None 1% ...... 
National Biscuit .. 296.4 329.9 3.08 2.30 e1.63 e1.90 $2.00 33 6.1% 
Sunshine Biscuits... 101.1 119.0 7.24 6.06 e4.67 4.18 4.00 66 6.1 
United Biscuit ..... 92.4 107.2 492 4.35 e2.73 e2.51 2.00 34 5.9 
Weston (Geo.), Ltd N.R. N.R. 2.39 1.80 b1.00c24 §=3.5 


*Declared in 1952 or indicated 
non-residence tax. 
D—Deficit. 


rate. a—Years ended October 31. b—In Canadian funds, less 15% 
c—In Canadian funds; traded on Toronto Stock Exchange. e—Nine months. 
N.R.—Not reported. 
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company reports that last year it also 
enjoyed good response to Roy Rogers 
cookies — named after the popular 
cowboy hero. Burry has been even 
more aggressive in capitalizing on the 
phenomenal following among the 
small-fry of such characters as Hop- 
along Cassidy and Howdy Doody; 
the company has obtained exclusive 
royalty agreements for both of these 
characters from their originators. 
From a long term standpoint, how- 
ever, there are obvious dangers in 
building up brand acceptance based 
on personalities whose popularity may 
prove ephemeral—just as yesterday’s 
western heroes are unknown to to- 
day’s youthful admirers of Hopalong 
Cassidy and The Lone Ranger. 
Apart from these considerations, 
however, Burry has been making 
financial progress; the company has 
just cleared arrears on its $1.25 pre- 
ferred, which is convertible at any 
time into 2.4 common shares. An- 
other reason for Burry’s better profit 
picture is that its operations have 
been centralized in one plant, where 
the company is devoting all of its ef- 
forts to the production of sweet bis- 
cuits. Carr-Consolidated, on the 
other hand, has made little progress 
in converting its sizable volume into 
earnings for common stock holders. 
All of the biscuit concerns are bene- 
fiting, to a degree, from recent trends 
in the commodity markets. Wheat, 
lard, and sugar are the three princi- 
pal ingredients used in biscuit-making 
and the first two are down from last 
year’s levels. Moreover, while the 
price of wheat may not go much lower 
(it is currently below the Govern- 
ment support level), prospects for a 
bumper crop make materially higher 
prices unlikely. Lower ingredient 
costs are helping to improve profit 
margins and, in the case of National 
Biscuit, record pre-tax earnings are 
in prospect. Earnings after taxes may 
climb to around $2.50 per share, up 
from the $2.30 reported in 1951. 
Whether United and Sunshine can do 
as well is problematical since in- 
terim earnings of these companies 
lagged behind year-earlier results. 
Nevertheless, United and Sunshine 
are covering their dividends by more 
than adequate margins, and, like Na- 
tional Biscuit, these members of the 
industry’s “Big Three” have above- 
average appeal as income holdings. 
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Year-End Tax Hints 


For Investors 





Scrutiny of investment lists to uncover changes 


that can yield tax advantages under existing 


laws is again in order as year-end approaches 


ncient though it may be, the old 
A tnaxim about the inevitability of 
death and taxes is once again apropos 
as the year-end approaches. The tax 
collector is readying his ax for a lusty 
swing at the incomes of wage-earners 
and investors. Thus, while the un- 
pleasant task of filling out income tax 
returns is in most cases some distance 
away, far-sighted investors already 
are adjusting their portfolios to min- 
imize their tax burden. 

Briefly, the steps to be followed in 
computing tax liability on security 
transactions are as follows: First, 
segregate capital gains and losses into 
short and long term categories; the 
dividing line is whether a security is 
held six months or less (short term) 
or over six months (long term). All 
long term gains should be totaled and 
compared with the total of long term 
losses, in order to ascertain whether 
you have a net long term gain or loss. 

A similar procedure is followed 
with short term gains and short term 


losses, to obtain a net figure. Remem- . 


ber that both long and short term 


gains and losses are now taken into. 


account at 100 per cent—unlike the 
situation prevailing prior to passage 
of the Revenue Act of 1951 when 
long term transactions were computed 
at 50 per cent for tax purposes. Prior 
to this year, a short term loss of only 
$50 could offset a long term profit of 
$100; and a long term loss of $200 
was needed to offset a $100 short 
term profit. This is no longer the 


case, and both long and short term- 


gains must now be included in full in 
gross income. 

Here are some things an investor 
should remember when he has an ex- 
cess of gains over losses: 

° If a net long term gain exceeds 
a net short term loss, you are taxed 
on only 50 per cent of the difference. 
(Example: A short term loss of $500 
would reduce an actual $1,000 long 
term gain to $500, and the latter 





figure in turn would be reduced by 50 
per cent. The result is $250 of tax- 
able income. ) 

© If a net short term gain exceeds 
a net long term loss, the difference is 
fully taxed. 

© If there is a long term gain and 
no losses, half of the gain is taxed. 

But when losses — either long or 
short term—are larger than gains, the 
excess up to $1,000 may be deducted 
against other income and any re- 
mainder carried over to the next five 
years ; this remainder may be used to 
offset future net capital gains or as a 
deduction against ordinary income— 
subject to the $1,000 annual limita- 
tion. 


Two Tax Alternatives 


Net long term gains. in excess of 
net short term losses, are taxable at a 
maximum rate of 26 per cent in 1952. 
However, the 26 per cent rate is not 
reached on a separate return until net 
income exceeds $14,000 ($22,000 for 
the head of a household). In the case 
of a joint return the 26 per cent rate 
is not reached until combined incomes 
exceed $28,000. Thus, most taxpayers 
will merely add one-half of the excess 
of long term gains to ordinary net in- 
come and compute the total tax at 
regular rates. 

If taxes are cut next year, it may 
be desirable to postpone acceptance of 
long term gains until 1953. But a tax 
cut is highly conjectural and there is 
always a possibility in such a course 
of action that paper profits might be 
wiped out in the intervening periot. 

Besides using a net capital loss to 
reduce taxes on ordinary income, s¢v- 
eral other tax saving possibilities 
exist. If securities have been sold at 
a gain this year, it might be desirable 
to take a loss to offset part of the 


gain, particularly if such a move) 


would eliminate some “weak sisters’) 
from an investor’s portfolio. On the 
Please turn to page 31 | 
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Department Stores Profit from Branches 


Units in suburban areas show much bigger gains in 


dollar volume than are experienced by their parent 


sores in cities, or stores without such branches 


otor traffic density has brought 
M an important evolution in the 
sation's shopping habits, and changes 
are still going on. Years ago, the 
automobile was depended upon to 
bring families to the heart of almost 
any big city where they could shop in 
the department stores there. Traffic 
difficulties began to be troublesome 
however back in the 1920s, and a few 
of the leading big city department 
stores began to open branches in the 
larger suburban towns. The trend to- 
ward decentralization was further 
timulated after World War II by 
soaring delivery costs. It was in the 
suburbs rather than in the big cities 
that new store buildings were erected. 


fxodus to Suburbs 


Census figures show that people 
have heen moving out of cities faster 
than new people are coming in. A 
survey by Standard Factors Corpor- 
ation shows that in the 32 biggest city 
areas, the city itself gained only about 
ll per cent in population between 
1940 and 1950 while people living in 
he surrounding suburbs increased by 
some 37 per cent. Data on 14 of the 
largest cities are shown in the ac- 
) Mompanying table. Only Houston, 
 Mmong the 14, increased its popula- 
tion by a greater rate than did its 
 BBuburbs. Here are some of the sur- 
| BBvey’s findings: 

1. The suburban branches of seven 
department stores averaged a 14 per 
‘ent increase in dollar volume from 
49 through 1950. 

2. When the results of the seven 
larent stores are combined with those 
it their branches, the increase shrinks 
9 an average of six per cent in the 
Wo-year period. 

3. But the average dollar volume 
fain of seven stores without branches 
vas limited to an average of only 3.5 


u 


t 


© @ er cent during this same period. 

“1 Five of the department stores stu- 
| ied were located on the East Coast, 
: dur in the Middle West, three on the 





fest Coast, one in New England, 
ad one in the South. Nine cities 
‘\OVEMBER 5, 1952 
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were involved in the survey. Results 
may be summed up by saying that 
those retailers who have followed 
population movements have enjoyed 
the largest increases in sales. 

The one disadvantage in branch 
store operation is that it ties up more 
working capital. A great deal more 
charge account and instalment busi- 
ness is the rule in branch stores than 
in stores without branches. In the 
one, cash business amounts to 69 or 
70 per cent of the whole; in the other 
it drops to 52 per cent. But the stores 
are willing to assume the additional 
burden on over-all working capital as 
long as business is increased by the 
operation of branches. 

The latest trend in branch store 
operation is more dramatic. This is 
the regional shopping center, which is 
of very recent origin. In the shopping 
center, dozens of which are being 
planned throughout the nation, the 
services and merchandise of a large 
number of enterprises are offered, 
and it usually contains a major branch 
of a big city department store. These 
centers take the physical shape of a 
group of carefully designed buildings 
surrounded by acres of parking space 
where motorists from several nearby 
villages and towns can park while 
they do all their shopping on a one- 
stop basis. 

One of the first regional shopping 
centers with a department store 
branch was opened by Allied Stores 
just north of Seattle in May 1950. 
Another followed about a year ago— 
Shopper’s World, 17 miles from 
downtown Boston where a major 
branch of Jordan Marsh Company is 
the key unit. The largest suburban 
department store in the country is 
claimed by the May Company whose 
Lakewood store was opened last 
February, 15 miles southeast of Los 
Angeles, in a housing and shopping 
center development comprising 3,300 
acres with 12,000 homes, some 50 
stores, and parking space for nearly 
6,000 cars. 

Probably the fastest-growing sub- 








Population Gains 
1940-1950 
City City Plus 
Alone Suburbs 
New York..... 6% 12% 
Chicago ....... 7 14 
Philadelphia ... 7 22 
Los Angeles ... 32 36 
CS ae 14 27 
Cleveland ..... 4 16 
St Louis ...... 5 17 
wee day Cy... « 28 51 
Pe 4 9 
Atlanta ....... G 29 
Pittsburgh .... 1 6 
Milwaukee .... 8 13 
Houston ...... 55 i 
New Orleans... 16 24 
Source: Standard Factors Corporation. 











urban area in the country has been 
that around Washington, D. C. While 
several department store branches 
have been located in nearby towns the 
one currently attracting the most at- 
tention is the Hecht Company’s Park- 
ington development across the Poto- 
mac in Arlington, Va., where the 
department store branch and a cluster 
of other retail establishments are 
served by a five-level 2,000-car park- 
ing building. Motorists may step 
from the building right into Hecht’s. 


Typical Development 


A typical example of branch store 
expansion in the New York City area 
is offered by R. H. Macy & Company 
and its L. Bamberger & Company 
store in Newark. During the last 
decade or so, Macy has established 
branches in  Parkchester (The 
Bronx), Jamaica, Brooklyn and 
White Plains. Bamberger now has 
stores in Morristown and Millburn, 
N. J. The regional shopping center 
idea is so new in the East that no 
Macy or Bamberger branch has yet 
been completed in one, but a Bam- 
berger unit is located in a center 
now being built at Paramus, N. J., 
near Paterson and Hackensack. (A 
regional center newly completed at 
East Paterson nearby was developed 
by the Grand Union grocery chain.) 
In line with the extension of sub- 
urban units, Bamberger’s is planning 
branches in Trenton and Plainfield, 
N. J. as well as representation in a 
shopping center projected for Prince- 
ton. Out on the West Coast a branch 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 
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“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Cleveland Electric B+- 

At 53, shares of this semi-invest- 
ment grade utility issue return 4.9% 
on payments of $2.60 thus far in 1952. 
Company will offer 557,895 common 
shares to its stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each five held 
November 24. Proceeds of the sale 
(around $29 million at current mar- 
ket price) will be used for new con- 
struction. Company plans eventual 
expenditure of $96 million. New proj- 
ects this year have cost $21 million 
and within the next twelve months 
$39 million is scheduled to be spent. 
Upon completion of the stock offer- 
ing, 3,347,000 common shares will be 
outstanding. 


Eagle-Picher C+ 

Though speculative, shares of this 
leading lead fabricator have longer- 
term possibilities; recent price, 21. 
(Pays 30c quarterly plus extras.) A 
sharp decline in lead and zinc prices 
brought smaller earnings for the first 
nine months of 1952, with net falling 
to $2.28 a share vs. $2.91 in the like 
period of 1951. However, including 
the operations of the newly acquired 
Ohio Rubber Company, sales showed 
a slight increase and full 1952 esti- 
mates are that the 1951 figure of $3.74 
a share will be duplicated. The com- 
pany is also constructing a $4 million 
zinc roasting and sulphuric acid plant 
at Galena, Kan., which will go into 
operation in early 1954. Although 
completion is still two years off, the 
major part of the new unit’s sulphuric 
acid output has already been sold to 
the Missouri Farmers Association 
under long term contract. 


Eastman Kodak A 

Now at 43, shares constitute an in- 
vestment issue with further long-term 
growth possibilities. (Pays 40c quar- 
terly plus extras.) The usual 10 per 
cent stock dividend which Eastman 
has paid in recent years, is not ex- 


pected to be declared this year. The 
reason is that when stock is distrib- 
uted the company must transfer part 
of its earned surplus to capital sur- 
plus, and the former has been greatly 
depleted by stock dividends in the 
past (1949 and 1950, 5 per cent each ; 
1951 and 1952, 10 per cent each). 
The ten per cent dividend if declared 
this year would mean issuing about 
1,600,000 shares valued at $40 a 
share, or around $65 million. While 
a smaller stock dividend might be de- 
clared for payment next January, the 
final results rest with directors at the 
November 18 meeting. 


Gair (Robert) C+ 

Capitalization changes have im- 
proved the position of the common 
stock, now at 18. Despite lower earn- 
ings in the first nine months of 1952 
the company has raised the quarterly 
dividend from 30 cents to 37% cents. 
Gair will have eliminated all encum- 
brances to its common stock by No- 
vember 12 when the Canadian sub- 
sidiary completes the task of retiring 
its preferred stock. The company re- 
ported that almost all of its 300,000 
shares of 6 per cent stock had been 
retired at a cost of $6 million. A $20 
million loan was obtained from a 
group of institutional investors to 
clean up the preferred, strengthen 
working capital and pay off obliga- 
tions connected with the purchase of 
American Coating Mills. Bookings 
for paperboard, folding cartons and 
shipping containers have picked up 
and the fourth quarter is expected to 
be the best of the year. 


Jones & Laughlin B 

Shares offer a generous 8.6% re- 
turn, but are not devoid of risks; cur- 
rent price, 21. (Pays $1.80 annually. ) 
The new $25 million modernization 
and expansion program at Pittsburgh 
brings to about $450 million the 
amount spent on postwar expansion. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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The latest project includes the rede- MjNati 
velopment of a 34-acre area to enlarge MM S/ 
the Jones plant on the north side of Mure | 








the Monongahela River. Steelmak- MMprice 
ing capacity has jumped from about ior t 
4.75 million tons in 1947 to 5.9 mil- @inilli 
lion as of last July 1, and when the #195! 
current expansion projects are com- MMkept 
pleted a capacity of 6.4 million tons is MMoper 
expected. Reflecting the steel strike (For 
earnings for the nine months slumped 30 1 
to 70 cents a share from $3.67 in the shat 
similar period a year earlier. Full year like 
1952 profits therefore will be well be- gMexc 
low the $4.76 of 1951. (Also FW, i y 
May 14.) cred 
mat 
Libbey-Owens-Ford B+. muse 
At 37, shares represent one of the fMmet 
better grade equities in the autom- 
tive equipment field. (Pays $2 annw- H§Nat 


ally.) Twin grinding lines that will / 
grind rough plate glass on both sides Mi but 
at the same time are being built by Hse 
the company and will be the first of #jOn 
their kind in the United States. Dur- fhe 
ing and after World War II there jMrin 
was a heavy demand for plate glass #1. 
of minimum distortion and this was jjTh 
met by selecting commercial plate jj40 
glass which was almost parallel. How- but 
ever, defense requirements demand for 
an even finer quality and the rights to gMthe 
the new process were acquired by jjcu: 
Libbey from Pilkington Brothers of jhe 
England. Construction costs of theg™jthi 
new process will run into “many mil Mju 
lions of dollars” and will represent the Hija: 
greatest single investment ever madejtn 
by the company. 















Minneapolis-Honeywell B+ 

Around 51, stock continues to show 
longer term growth promise. (Paysmr 
50c quarterly.) Company has reported 22 
successful application of its Moist-O7 9 
Graph (an electronic moisture-mea+ 
suring device) on rayon, acetate an 
synthetic yarn slashers. Previously 
applied to cotton fibers, it has been i 
stalled on more than a dozen mult 
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ylinder rayon slashers during the 
st year with satisfactory results. Its 
major benefit is in making more uni- 
orm warps for the looms while the 
apparatus serves as a monitor for the 
entire slashing operation. The device 
increases production by as much as 
15 per cent and may prove an impor- 
ant aid to profit margins for the now- 
truggling rayon industry. 







National Acme B 

Shares of this automotive supplier 
we a businessman’s holding; recent 
price, 33, (Pays 50c quarterly.) Sales 
jor the year are estimated at over $40 
- inillion compared with $30 million for 
ea951. Earnings, however, have not 
kept pace with sales because of high 
isMoperating costs and price controls. 
e MF or the nine months ended September 
#30 indicated earnings were about $4 a 
e Mashare as against $3.33 per share in the 
it Mmlike 1951 period. Backlog remains in 
- Bexcess of $30 million (equal almost to 
|, year’s production) despite the in- 
creased output. Company is a leading 
manufacturer of machines and parts 
+ used by the automotive and other 
¢ M@anetal-working industries. 


National Automotive Fibres C+ 
lf Diversification has reduced risks, 
es ut shares at 18 remain fundamentally 
yMepeculative. (Pays 50c quarterly.) 
of MOne of the companies hardest hit by 
-Mthe steel strike, earnings for the first 
re M™tine months of 1952 fell drastically to 
9385141 a share from the $3.16 of 1951. 
as MB The profit drop reflected not only the 
te #0 per cent decline in auto production, 
but also the closing of some of the 
id ™#‘ompany’s plants as an aftermath of 
tothe strike. Order cancellations from 
by customers were heavy and auto 
of Mithangeovers at the beginning of the 
te tird quarter also halted production. 
il MBSince the end of the strike, business 


he MH 'as been good and is expected to con- 
de Mtinue so. 


lennsylvania Railroad C+ 
+H Although dividends have been paid 
we or 105 years, stock is speculative ; 
YS rice, 19. (Paid 50c thus far in 1952.) 
ed arnings for the first nine months of 
)+#@ 952 improved to $1.26 a share vs. 54 
‘fg ‘nts for the same period in 1951. In 
‘ddition to a sharp increase in traffic, 
esults have been benefiting from 
reatly reduced maintenance expendi- 
res. Moreover, company officials 
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felt that had it not been for the steel 
strike which cut heavily into ship- 
ments, earnings would have compared 
favorably with the 1950 figure of 
$1.71. Since the coal strike was not 
prolonged its effect was not expected 
to be significant and the remaining 
two months of the year should be 
satisfactory. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 4 

Stock 1s of investment quality, but 
indicated yield of only about 4.2% is 
not particularly attractive; price 48. 
(Paid $1.05 thus far in 1952; $2 in 
1951.) The demand for the synthetic 
filament for painters’ brushes has 
caused the company to double its ca- 
pacity for the production of Neoceta. 
The demand is attributed not only to 
the excellent quality of the filament, 
but also to the high cost of hog bristles 
in China and the small quantity of 
bristles obtainable from other coun- 
tries. Pittsburgh introduced Neoceta 
during the early war years and con- 
stant research has been maintained. 
The bristle is tipped so as to eliminate 
brush marks and it resists the soft- 
ening effects of water better than hog 
bristle. ; 


Smith (Alexander) C+ 

Despite present depressed levels of 
around 12, because of industry con- 
ditions shares still are unattractive. 
(No dividends paid in 1952.) Oper- 
ations in July and August were un- 
profitable due largely to an industry- 
wide strike which closed plants 
through most of the summer. How- 
ever, a profit was registered in Sep- 
tember, cutting third quarter losses 
to about $700,000. At the end of the 
first nine months of 1952 the company 
reported a deficit of $4.1 million as 
compared to a $1.6 million loss in the 
first three quarters of 1951. Some 
pick-up in demand is expected in the 
last two months but full-year oper- 
ations will be deep in the red. Efforts 
toward greater efficiency and reduc- 
tion of overhead plus an anticipated 
increase in demand should aid the 
profit picture for early 1953, but pros- 
pects are far from outstanding. 


Republic Aviation C+ 

Although near-term prospects are 
excellent, heavy concentration on 
fighter types makes stock even more 
speculative than most issues in its 





group; recent price, 20. (Paid 50c 
thus far in 1952.) Earnings for the 
first nine months of 1952 reached 
$4.17 a share, almost double the $2.13 
of a year earlier. In addition, backlog 
orders crossed the $1 billion mark, 
also about double a year ago. Almost 
all operations are devoted to the 
F-84F jet fighter and to date Republic 
has delivered more jet aircraft of a 
single type to the Air Force than any 
other manufacturer. The new F-84G 
fighter is now going into production, 
an advanced jet type appreciably 
faster than its F84F predecessor. 
Present backlog should carry the com- 
pany into 1956, and there are other 
advanced designs on the company’s 
drawing board for future production. 


U. S. Playing Card B 

Paying dividends since 1896, stock 
(now 58) has income appeal. (Re- 
turns 7.8% on payments totaling 
$4.50 last year.) Domestic sales are 
running ahead of last year, but for- 
eign volume is slightly lower. Profits 
in the first eight months were about 
ten per cent under a year ago, but 
the improvement in September nar- 
rowed the gap considerably. While 
the September quarter made a better 
showing than the like 1951 period, 
the comparison is not a true one 
since in the latter period earnings 
were below normal due mainly to 
fully charged retroactive increases in 
taxes in that period. Profits this year 
should approximate the $4.25 a share 
of 1951. 


White Motor B 

Stock is a businessman’s commit- 
ment; recent price, 25. (Pays 62%4c 
quarterly.) Sales and earnings in the 
nine months ended September 30 
were $114.9 million and $2.94 per 
share compared with $108.1 million 
and $3.96 per share respectively in 
the same period of 1951. Robert F. 
Black, president, said the “reduced 
earnings reflected the squeeze being 
applied to industry by higher costs 
and price controls.” However, the in- 
crease in orders for commercial trucks 
and the backlog of about $25 million 
in defense orders should result in a 
favorable fourth quarter. During the 
nine months ended September 30, 
dollar volume of defense orders repre- 
sented 14.4 per cent of total net sales 
as against 8.3 per cent a year earlier. 
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That “Something Else” 


Need for social consciousness by business leaders stressed by 
recipient of "Gold Oscar" at FINANCIAL WORLD's Annual 
Awards Banquet at Hotel Statler, New York, October 28 


By Dr. Charles Allen Thomas 


President, Monsanto Chemical Company 


t gives me a great deal of pleasure, 
ladies and gentlemen, to accept for 
Monsanto Chemical Company this 
Gold Oscar in FrnancraL Wor tp’s 
Annual Report competition. For my- 
self and my associates, I express deep 
gratitude. 

Your interest in better annual re- 
ports, your desire to improve this 
vehicle which carries an annual sum- 
mary of your stewardship—these 
things, in themselves, give evidence 
of your concern for telling the story 
of American business to stockholders, 
to employes, to communities. 

Yet, I submit, this is only one 
phase of our communications predica- 
ment. For, nestled within the walls of 
your company and mine is “some- 
thing else.” 


Who's to Blame? 


This area of “something else” is 
where I’d like to look tonight—that 
troubled area where we are often 
tempted to be glib and gregarious 
about “the American way of doing 
business.” Granted, we outproduce 
any nation in the world; granted, our 
so-called standard of living is at an 
all-time peak. But this is not the prob- 
lem. Go out tonight and ask, “What 
do businessmen talk about at a dinner 
like this?’’ And assume with me that 
the answers, on the whole, might not 
be complimentary. And let us ask 
ourselves, “Is it their fault, or ours?” 

Would too great a segment accuse 
us of meeting here tonight for the 
purpose of figuring a way to replace 
those in government so businessmen 
can get in and run the show in their 
own way, in their own interests? 
Would they suspect that we, as the 
so-called princes of privilege, would 
possibly be talking about anything 
but the almighty dollar, and about 
the protection and propagation of 
selfish interests ? 

The American people, I believe, are 
10 





Dr. Thomas (left) receives "Gold Oscar" for 

best 1951 annual report in all of industry 

from General Paul W. Johnston (right), pres- 

ident of the Erie Railroad, last year's top 
award winner. 


behind the economic system which 
was spawned in the sweat of their 
forefathers. I believe, furthermore, 
that what they suspect is not the 
system, but the philosophy and so- 
called economic exploitation behind 
the system. Public opinion polls have 
demonstrated that many Americaris 
still suspect many big business bosses 
of much greed, few scruples ; partly, I 
imagine, because we have been so 
articulate about our system and so 
inarticulate about this ‘‘something 
else’”’—this “‘something else” besides 
sales, besides production, besides the 
reporting of financial information— 
this something beyond the material or 
visible returns. 

If these Americans do have the 
highest standard of living in the 
world, and if they do grant that their 
American system of business has 
given it to them, why, one might ask, 
might they frequently suspect our 
motives as businessmen? 

We cannot answer by simply say- 
ing we have built the better mouse- 
trap. Nor can we simply take solace 
in the thought that we have raised 


material benefits to a point neve 
dreamed in the history of man.. We 
must, indeed, go farther than that 

farther than the material yardstick 
will measure. And here is where vw 
are confronted with the “something 
else” of our responsibility as business 

men. 

Material advantages, yes. They ar 
the core of our pride. But might they 
not also be the core of our problem? 
Might it not be that our willful con- 
centration on material benefits may be 
something in the way of a disillusion. 
ment? Sure, we have been on the 
right track; perhaps we have erred 
only in interpretation, in thinking of 
material abundance as an end in itself 
instead of as a means to an end, a 
necessary step in man’s progress to- 
ward a fuller, more spiritually re. 
warding life. We have appealed to 
man’s senses and comforts and de 
sires. Now let us turn to his hear. 

Here obviously is no place for 
boastful complacency. Nor is this a 
problem to be solved by shouting the 
merits of the free enterprise system 
from the housetops. Nor is this a 
place for patronizing platitudes about 
better working conditions. Instead, 
is a place where we run head-on into 
this unmistakable “something else.” 

Are you doing something about the 
problem? Probably you are. Do the 
people you work with and buy from 
and sell to know you are? Here! 
must say I am not so sure. And if you 
ask “Are we all somewhat at fault?’ 
I think all of us must, in truth, at- 
swer in the affirmative. 


Must Demonstrate Sincerity 


And if I may suggest where we 
might best direct our sights, I would 
surely recommend our vision go m0 
only to, but beyond the assembly line, 
beyond the plant gates. We must not 
only look farther, but must also «en 
onstrate our sincere intent for the 
social, as well as the economic, devel- 
opment of the society in which ou 
companies play so major a role. 

It is one thing, of course, to preath 
this creed, and quite another to prac: 
tice it. And too often we have beet 
accused, rightly or wrongly, of mer¢y 
ly giving lip service to this phase © 
our responsibilities. ‘| 

Sure, everyone knows what Wh 
against. But what are we for? Wha 

Please turn to page 26 
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or over seven years, the oils have 

been out-performing the remain- 
der of the industrial list, showing 
particularly wide relative gains since 
early 1950. The earnings performance 
actually shown by the group to date, 
and its prospects over the predictable 
future as well, justify much of this 
superior market performance, but 
probably not all of it. Some issues 
may have outrun their potentialities, 
particularly those whose spectacular 
rise has been due more to rosy expec- 
tations for the future than to solid 
increases in their recorded earning 
power. 

Atlantic Refining common stock 
has participated fully in the advance 
shown by the group as a whole. As 
the table shows, it is currently selling 
at a price nearly double its 1946 high, 
which in turn was the best level wit- 
nessed since 1929; it has more than 
tripled in price within the past three 
years. Nevertheless, the stock is still 
reasonably valued in relation to uni- 
versal yardsticks such as earnings and 
dividends, and in addition offers the 
investor more for his money in terms 
of crude production, refinery runs 
and crude reserves than do a number 
of other oil shares. 


Prewar and Now 


Before the war, this issue was not 
as highly regarded as the equities of 
other large integrated enterprises 
producing larger proportions of their 
crude oil requirements. During the 
decade ended in 1941, Atlantic was 
consistently forced to purchase about 
two-thirds of its refinery needs, and 
lence did not appear to possess the 
growth attributes of the better inte- 
grated units. In recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a very substan- 
tial change for the better; in 1951, 
the company supplied 56 per cent ‘of 
its requirements of crude. 

During the six years 1946 through 
1951, Atlantic spent $148.2 million 
acquiring and developing producing 
properties ; this sum accounted for 52 
per cent of total capital expenditures 
of $285.7 million for the period. This 
program has included a highly suc- 
cessful drilling campaign in Vene- 
zuela, which contributed over ten per 
cent of the company’s total crude out- 
put in 1951 whereas until 1945 Atlan- 
tic’s production was entirely domestic 
in origin, ) 
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Atlantic 


Refining 
Reasonably 


Valued 


Some oil shares may have 
outrun their potentialities 
during the extremely sharp 
rise of the past several 
years, but this issue does 


not appear to have done so 


The improvement in integration 
would have been even more striking 
but for a substantial increase in re- 
fining capacity, which rose from 118.- 
000 barrels a day at the end of the 
war to 172,000 barrels last December 





Atlantic Refining 


Gross Earned 
Income Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $153.5 $2.07 $0.67 26 —10 

1932... 84.6 0.48 0.33 74%4— 2% 
1Sa7.. 1012 8.17 633 t236— 6 

1938.. 125.7 0.47 0.33 91Y%4— 57% 
1939.. 1269 0.55 0.33 84— 6 

1940.. 134.2 0.70 0.33 9 — 61% 
1941.. 161.1 1.72 0.67 9x%— 6% 
1942.. 163.3 0.78 0.23 72zR— 4% 
1943.. 212.6 1.26 0.33 9144— 6% 
1944.. 273.1 177 050 11 — 8% 
1945.. 209.9 0.11 0.50 14%—-10% 
1946.. 2292 109 Q50 17%—10% 
1947.. 320.1 1.77 0.50 1334—10% 
1948.. 435.1 4.23 0.67 1634—10 

1949.. 4465 3.17 0.67 14%—10% 
1950.. 478.0 4.36 0.92 25%—12% 
1951.. 561.0 488 1.60 32%4—24% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


Ce ee eee 
1952.. a290.1 3.37 b$1.40 b3634—29 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1927. 
a—Six months ended June 30. 





b—To October 29. 


31. Transportation and marketing 
facilities have also been improved, 
and the company has made a good 
start at diversifying its activities into 
the petrochemical field, though this 
activity is still minor in comparison 
with the oil business. Chemical sales 
rose from $3.3 million in 1949 to $9.5 
million in 1950 and $13.1 million last 
year, and will undoubtedly increase 
even faster from now on. Atlantic ex- 
pects to spend $100 million this year 
on expansion and modernization, 
compared with $71.3 million—a rec- 
ord at the time—in 1951. 


Dividend Policy 


The substantial plant outlays re- 
quired a conservative dividend policy 
during the early postwar years. From 
1946 through 1949, capital expendi- 
tures were just about equal to cash 
income (before amortization charges ) 
and while there was a surplus of $35 
million in 1950 and 1951 combined, 
this will be almost wiped out this 
year. 

Dividend payments were main- 
tained without impairing working 
capital by sale of preferred stock in 
1946 and 1947. A plan to sell one 
million additional shares of common 
was postponed in July, and _ this 
financing may be done by means of 
a bond issue instead. In the mean- 
time, the dividend rate has been estab- 
lished on an indicated $2 annual basis, 
which should be maintained without 
difficulty. This rate, representing an 
increase over the $1 quarterly paid 
before the 2%4-for-1 stock split last 
May, affords a yield of 6.2 per cent at 
the prevailing quotation for the stock 
around 32. 

Despite a respectable gain in gross 
income during the first half of the 
current year, there was a microscopic 
drop in taxable income for the period 
as a result of larger reserve charges 
incident to the expanded crude oil 
development program. This was more 
than offset by lower taxes, but in the 
third quarter (for which gross income 
has not yet been reported) this gain 
was wiped out. Nevertheless, full 
year earnings are expected to be only 
slightly below the record level regis- 
tered in 1951. The company is strong- 
ly entrenched in its marketing terri- 
tory along the East Coast, and its 
prospects over coming years appear 
excellent. 
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Learning An anonymous donor is 
How to to be commended for his 
common sense in recently 
Invest a : 
establishing an experi- 
mental dollar laboratory for the 


schooling of finance students in Duke 
University and nearby University of 
Carolina. The laboratory will take 
the form of an investment fund con- 
trolled by the students who will de- 
cide what and when to buy or sell 
securities, place the orders themselves, 
and make settlements with dollars set 
aside for the purpose. In shaping 
investment decisions, they will come 
into direct contact with problems 
which now may seem of academic 
interest mainly, but will become of 
direct concern in operating the fund. 

This new type of research labora- 
tory is certain to achieve success, 
and it is not improbable that similar 
endowments may be encouraged in 
universities elsewhere. Under the sys- 
tem of Capitalism that has had an op- 
portunity to flower in the United 
States, few subjects are more impor- 
tant than sound investment of a na- 
tion’s savings in productive enter- 
prise. 


Your Man Advertising agency peo- 
May Wear ple who not infrequently 
— s take a little-known prod- 


uct such as _ chlorophyl 
was until recently and convert it 
quickly into a live selling item now 
and then express surprise over the 
apathy of most New York Stock 
Exchange firms toward the power 
of advertising and merchandising. 

There are deterrents to growth of 
the brokerage business, of course. The 
capital gains tax is high. Margins 
are high. And the Government keeps 
a close eye on trading; there is not 
much in the kitty for the professional 
trader. 

But these very points, it seems to 
us, possess positive rather than nega- 
tive force. The capital gains tax for 
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investors 


many is less destructive 
than the income tax. Marginal 
strength offers a green light to con- 
servative investment traffic. And his- 
torically, FinancraL Wortp has 
never looked upon professional trad- 
ing as the bread and butter of the in- 
vestment business. It’s the individual 
who counts. 

But even within the framework of 
real or fancied limitations, there is 
much the member firm can offer to the 
potential investor, On the Big Board 
are 1,500 stock issues for which a 
ready market exists. The majority 
of listed companies have enjoyed 
profitable years. Most are paying 
dividends, no less than 81 for a half 
century or more in lean times as well 
as fat years. Moreover, corporate 
management has done much in recent 
years to remove the mystery that so 
widely veiled the simple process of 
owning a share in industry. And 
people are concerned about the cor- 
roding effect of inflation on values, 
against which equities afford a rela- 
tively high degree of protection. 

The stage is set for expansion. But 
brokers should not wait for the frock- 
coated gentleman to drop in. The man 
he wants may wear overalls, and he 
reads effective advertising. 


Is Excess The position of industry 

Profits Tax 001 ~the mis-labeled ex- 
cess profits tax | e 

Due to Go? CSS Profits tax nas been 


made clear. In principle 
EPT is opposed as putting a penalty 
on the main objective of ‘the nation’s 
defense program, namely, increased 
production. The method is akin to 
super-imposing a special tax on the 
overtime earnings of the man at the 
lathe who puts forth extra effort to 
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help his company fill a plane order on 
schedule. Currently, there are increas. 
ing evidences that Government also 
is coming around to the viewpoint of 
critics of this special impost. Treasury 
Secretary John Snyder has raised a 
question as to EPT’s worth because 
of the difficulty of administering the 
tax and Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
has concluded that the tax works 
badly and should be allowed to expire. 
Though some substitute measure may 
be required to raise funds for defense 
work, it is encouraging that indica- 
tions now point to the probable end 
next June 30 of this particularly evil 
tax measure. In name as well as ap- 
plication EPT is bad; for, it is less a 
tax on excess profits than it is an ex- 
cess tax on the extra work required 
to meet our twin goals of national 
security and civilian plenty. Tried 
before, it has always been found want- 
ing and later rejected. 


The Force For several reasons the 
Behind announcement that Pan 

American Airways. will 
The Jets y 


buy British - made De 
Havilland jet planes for transoceanic 
flying is significant. It indicates, for 
one thing, that the British, despite 
their postwar difficulties, have not lost 
their zest for invention and develop- 
ment. That is good because, in the 
Free World, competition is the spu! 
that spells progress; and Americat 
engine-builders, reluctant to concede 
that Britain has taken a temporary 
lead over them in this important field 
of aerodynamics, will accelerate thei 
efforts to push their jet planes from 
the drawing board into test flights 
an endeavor to contest this potential 
threat to their civilian transport mar- 
ket. Whether foreign or domestic, the 
spur of free competition is effective 
against taking anything for granted. 
It is the driving force behind the de- 
velopment of the high powered jets! 
you see first and hear later. 
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Japanese Ventures 


Seek U. S. Capital 


Eight companies prepare to file with SEC and to apply 


for listing on Curb Exchange. 


Concessions offered 


investors here through easing of foreign investment law 


n an effort to attract foreign capi- 

tal, Japan last summer amended 
its investment laws so as to liberalize 
repatriation of funds by foreign inves- 
tors. First results of the changes have 
been just what was wished for. There 
has already developed sufficient inter- 
est among a significant number of 
American investors to induce at least 
eight Japanese companies to file with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and to prepare to apply for 
listing on the New York Curb Ex- 
change. Others doubtless will follow. 

Although the revision of the for- 
eign investment law offers certain 
concessions, they can hardly be re- 
garded as sweeping. It is still not 
possible to repatriate at will dollars 
received from the sale of securities in 
Japan. What the law does permit is 
the withdrawal of 20 per cent of both 
the original principal and capital 
gains after a lapse of two years from 
the original date of investment, and 
the remainder at a rate of 20 per cent 
per year thereafter. This means, 
therefore, that it would take at least 
six years for the investor to get all of 
the proceeds back after selling his 
stock. Prior to the recent amend- 
ment, there was no guarantee of re- 
patriation of capital. 

The investor may dispose of all his 
shares at once and place the proceeds 
in a foreign investors’ deposit ac- 
count, from which 20 per cent can be 
remitted each year in dollars. Or 
following the two-year holding period 
he may sell 20 per cent of his shares 
each year and repatriate the proceeds 
in line with the existing provisions 
which, of course, are subject to 
amendments and changes by the 
Japanese authorities concerned. 

In making any purchase, the 
American investor must first acquire 
Japanese yen with dollars at the of- 
ficial exchange rate from an author- 
ized foreign exchange bank. Yen ac- 
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quired at unofficial rates or accruing 
internally in Japan from other sources 
may not be used. The ruling there- 
fore makes certain that new dollar 
capital is received at the official rate. 
There is one other formality. The 
investor must file application to pur- 
chase stock with the Japanese For- 
eign Investment Commission, which, 
as it happens, grants validation al- 
most as a matter of course. A Japan- 
ese bank or investment firm acting 
under a power of attorney handles 
the matter. Switches from one stock 
to another also require validation. 
This provision is based on _ the 
premise that the Japanese govern- 
ment sanctions only those investments 
beneficial to the Japanese economy. 


Rights of Foreigners 


The new law makes it possible for 
foreigners to buy or sell preemptive 
rights for new shares whereas it had 
not been possible before to sell such 
rights and retain an equity in the 
company. (Japanese stockholders 
are not granted this privilege.) Un- 
der SEC rules, it may not be possible 
for U. S. holders to exercise such 
rights in subscribing to additional 
shares, but one still can sell the par- 
ticular securities owned cum-rights, 
and use the proceeds to purchase the 
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The re- 


same securities ex-rights. 
patriation guarantee still applies to 
any securities so purchased. This is 
merely a way, of course, of getting 
around the SEC regulations. 
Dividends are paid foreign inves- 
tors only on shares purchased with 


dollars. Favored closing dates of 
most Japanese companies are March 
31 and September 30, with payments 
being made about two months after 
the closing date. A 10 per cent with- 
holding tax is applied at the source, 
the remainder being converted into 
dollars and remitted at the prevailing 
rate of exchange. 

The issues in which U. S. invest- 
ment houses have shown an interest 
represent leading Japanese concerns 
in such fields as textiles, pulp and pa- 
per, cement, glass, steel, oil, motion 
pictures, chemical products including 
fertilizer, steamships, shipbuilding, 
and mining. Companies to which the 
famous name of Mitsubishi is at- 
tached include Mitsubishi Electric 
Manufacturing, Heavy Industries, 
Mining, Paper Mills, Shipbuilding & 
Engineering, and the Mitsubishi 
Kasei Chemical Company. Yields 
usually run well in excess of 10 per 
cent at present dividend rates, which 
have risen sharply during the last two 
or three years, but nevertheless are 
well protected by current earnings. 
Japanese company shares sell at low 
prices, usually for less than 50 cents 
at prevailing exchange rates (360 yen 
to the dollar) reflecting the large 
share totals usually outstanding. Ya- 
wata Iron & Steel, selling at 24 cents 
a share, has 90 million capital shares, 
Fuki Iron & Steel 60 million, Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric 52 million, Nippon 
Steel Tube 50 million. The highest 
priced stock is Nisshin Cotton Spin- 
ning (5.2 million shares), which sells 
at around $2.57 and offers the lowest 
yield of any, only 4.3 per cent. 

Risks attending investment in 
Japanese securities are large. The 
Japanese government has yet to prove 
its stability. Japan’s textile industry 
has numerous tariff questions to face. 
Her steel works have to import their 
ores, and it might become difficult 
some time to get an adequate supply. 

As one specialist in foreign securi- 
ties points out, “This field is only 
for the sophisticated investor who is 
prepared to lose whatever he puts 
into it.” 
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What’s the Matter 
With Sterling Drug? 


Shares are around their lowest prices for several years, 
reflecting lower earnings and probability that year-end 


extra dividend won't be paid. What about the prospects? 


ae Drug shares currently are 
selling around the lowest price 
they have commanded since 1945, 
some eleven points under the high for 
this year and down 16 points from 
the top price at which the issue sold 
last year. An earnings downtrend, 
and growing realization that an extra 
dividend need not be looked for this 
year-end, help to explain the market 
weakness of the stock which long has 
been regarded as a drug group blue 
chip and a consistent dividend payer. 


Dividend Outlook 


Sterling is now in its 51st consecu- 
tive year of dividends and appears in 
no immediate danger of having that 
record marred. The regular annual 
dividend needs of $2 per share will be 
covered this year, but there will not 
be enough over to justify an extra 
distribution. Last year a December 
payment of 25 cents a share in addi- 
tion to the usual 50-cent distribution 
brought the year’s total to $2.25. In 
1950, 50 cents extra was declared, 
while 25 cents was added to the regu- 
lar $2 payments in 1948 and 1949. 

Most of the drug issues have shown 
easier price tendencies in recent 
months because of increased costs, 
steadily narrowing profit margins and 
receding profits. In many instances in- 
ventory losses were recorded because 
of burdensome stocks of the so-called 
wonder drugs, which have declined 
sharply in price. This latter difficulty 
was encountered by companies en- 
gaged competitively in the production 
and sale of the miracle workers, but 
where a new drug is the exclusive 
property of one company, the market 
naturally has stood up well. 

Sterling Drug, however, is not in 
the wonder drug group. It manufac- 
tures none of the modern miracle 
workers, but purchases its require- 
ments of penicillin, streptomycin, the 
sulfa compounds and other products, 
14 


and only at odd times has it sustained 
minor losses on small stocks. The 
down-trend in its earnings this year 
has been traceable entirely to rising 
costs of materials, increased labor 
charges and higher freight rates, the 
latter a sizable item in Sterling’s 
budget. 

Sales in the first six months of this 
year slightly topped the same 1951 
semi-annual period, totaling $80.0 
million, vs. $79.4 million. Third quar- 
ter sales, not yet completely tabulated, 
may widen the margin for the year to 
date above the corresponding months 
of last year. Costs and other deduc- 
tions this year amounted to $66.8 mil- 
lion for the half-year against $63.2 
million in 1951. Income taxes took 
a smaller bite this year than last— 
$7.8 million vs. $9.4 million in the 
first six months of 1951—but at that, 
final net income of $5.35 million was 
almost $1.5 million under the 1951 
first half, when the company earned 
$6.8 million net after taxes. After 
allowing for preferred stock divi- 
dends, net stood at $1.34 per share of 





Sterling Drug 


Earned 


Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $33.9 $2.64 $2.10  37%4—26% 
938.. 356 235 ts 3554—24Y% 
1939.. 39.0 2.63 1.90 40 —32% 
1940.. 41.7 2.65 1.95 4034—28 
1941.. 47.7 2.48 1.90 33 —25% 
1942.. 53.4 2.02 1.70 31 —2l 
1943.. 59.4 2.23 1.50 33 —29%4 
1944.. 68.4 2.22 1.50 337R2—30% 
1945.. 104.6 2.60 0.80 45 —31% 
1946.. 121.5 3.59 1.90 63 —41% 
1947.. 130.7 3.09 2.00 49 —34 
1948.. 134.3 3.24 2.25 394%4—32% 
1949.. 133.0 3.29 2.25 41%—35 
1950.. 138.7. 3.41 2.50 3934—34 
1951.. $32 . 288: 225 4734—36% 


Six months ended June 30: 


eee. Be | See 
1952.. 80.0 1.34 a$1.50 a433%4—32% 


* Has paid dividends in every year since 1902. 
a—Through October 29. Note: Earnings, divi- 
dends and price ranges 1937-45 are adjusted to 
reflect 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. 











common stock, compared with $1.73 
in the year-before period. 

Even though 1952 full year ne 
should exceed $2.30, as it may, it stil] 
would not justify Sterling in paying 
more than the regular $2 per share 
out of this year’s earnings. Sterling 
has followed a conservative dividend 
policy, quite in keeping with its stat- 
ure as a well-managed, major factor 
in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
or ethical drugs, packaged medicines 
and household and toilet articles. In 
its 51 years of distributing profits to 
its shareholders its net profits (to 
June 30 last) have aggregated more 
than $311 million, of which just about 
66 per cent, or $207.5 million has 
been paid out in dividends. 


Ill-Founded Rumor 


Reverting for the moment to the 
matter of wonder drugs and to Ster- 
ling’s lack of interest in their produc- 
tion, the late 1951 run-up in the price 
of Sterling Drug common stock to 
just under 48 was stimulated by a 
widely -circulated report that Sterling 
had developed a miracle drug of its 
own which was calculated to swell 
earnings substantially. Officials of the 
company succeeded in tracking the 
rumor to its source and squelched it, 
but this contributed partly to the 
near-16 point setback which the 
shares have suffered since last No- 
vember. 

Sterling’s products, the list of 
which grows longer with each year, 
comprises over 125 trade-marked 
items. More than 80 pharmaceutical 
specialties make up the largest group, 
which includes such well known prod- 
ucts as the newest anti-malarial Ara- 
len and Sterling’s earlier Atabrine, 
and Novocain, Luminal and Caroid. 
Its 25 packaged medicines include 
Bayer’s Aspirin, Fletcher’s Castoria, 
Ironized Yeast, Midol and Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia, while the list of a 
score of household and toilet articles 
contains such. well-known items as 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder and Tooth 
Paste, Mollé Shaving Cream and the 
several Energine fluids. 

At present, Sterling Drug com- 
mon stock appears to have discounted 
fairly well the expected omission of 
the usual year-end extra dividend. 
Basically the issue is a sound one, and 
at around 33 is selling on a basis to 
return 6.1 per cent. 
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Due largely to tax factors, third quarter earnings reported 


to date have been surprisingly good. Expected continuation 


of favorable results should be a major sustaining influence 


Now that a fair-sized sample of third quarter 
corporate earnings statements has become available, 
it is possible to draw some reasonably valid con- 
clusions regarding the performance of American 
industry during this period. On the whole, the re- 
sults have been surprisingly good. Some companies, 
particularly steel producers, suffered very large 
declines, but these were anticipated and are recog- 
nized as temporary. Many others have shown good 
gains over the profits recorded a year earlier; some 
of these, also, were generally expected. The most 
notable achievements have been among concerns 
which, with good reason for mediocre perform- 
ances, have done well. 


U. S. Steel, for instance, earned 92 cents a 
share against 83 cents in the third quarter of 1951; 
General Motors raised its income from $1.01 a 
share to $1.31. But in these cases, and many others, 
the entire improvement was recorded at the expense 
of the tax collector; taxable earnings of GM dipped 
by over ten per cent, and of Steel by 63 per cent. 
In many cases, third quarter comparisons are made 
even more misleading by the fact that tax accruals 
for this period were swollen last year by inclusion 
of retroactive provisions for the first six months; 
this provision amounted to 65 cents a share for 


U. S. Steel. 


Similar distortions will not occur from now on, 
but the beneficial influence of high tax rates in 
cushioning any declines in taxable earnings will 
remain. The numerous examples now coming to 
hand underscore the importance of this factor more 
forcibly than can be done by means of abstract 
calculations. If there is a slowdown in business 
activity late next year or in 1954, as seems to be 
generally anticipated, tax savings will make a major 
contribution to the reported earning power of a 
far wider group than the organizations which took 
advantage of them during the third quarter of the 
Current year. 
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This would be true even in the absence of an) 
changes in the tax law, for with marginal rates at 
70 per cent or 82 per cent the Government will 
obviously have to bear the major brunt of any drop 
in taxable income. But if excess profits taxes are 
allowed to expire on schedule in mid-1953, another 
important saving will be made available just when 
it will be most needed—assuming, that is, that the 
predicted business dip also appears on schedule. 
Since the dip is expected to be only that, and not a 
severe recession, tax factors are capable of main- 
taining the over-all level of corporate earnings on 
pretty much of an even keel for many months. 


One of the influences expected to contribute to 
the business downturn is an eventual decline in 
the level of capital expenditures by business. This 
development would not be an unmixed evil, how- 
ever, for it would mitigate the severe drain on cor- 
porate treasuries which has been witnessed through- 
out the feverish expansion and modernization pro- 
gram in progress since World War II ended. 
Furthermore, a recession would undoubtedly bring 
a further drop in commodity prices, which together 
with a falling off in physical volume would permit 
freeing of some of the cash now tied up in inven- 
tories and receivables. The resulting increase in 
liquid resources would furnish additional protec- 
tion to dividend rates, so long as any decline in 
net income was held to moderate proportions. 


Unless an extremely pessimistic view is taken 
as to the timing and extent of the possible business 
letdown, there is nothing discernible in the outlook 
for the next year or so to justify a severe break in 
stock prices. Good grade equities are again avail- 
able at earnings multiples of ten or less, with yields 
of six per cent or better by no means uncommon. 
The risks involved in holding such shares do not 
appear extreme, though speculative and even 
doubtful issues should be avoided. 

Written October 30, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Factory Pay Peak 

Average earnings of factory workers reached a 
new high of $69.58 per week in September and are 
due to rise further to the yearly peak normally 
reached in December. The previous high was 
$67.80 in August, but earnings increased by $1.78 
per week as the work week lengthened by a half- 
hour between mid-August and mid-September to 
41.1 hours. This was the highest September level 
since 1944. Disregarding seasonal factors, larger- 
than-usual increases occurred in most metal-working 
industries as steel output climbed to record levels 
permitting greater output of other products. In 
September last year the weekly average pay was 
$65.49, increasing to $67.40 in December, a gain 
of around 2.8 per cent. But the two periods are not 
strictly comparable inasmuch as in September 1951 
production cut-backs occurred in most consumer 
soods industries owing to slackening sales and high 
inventories. 


Tobaccos Regaining Favor 

The laggard tobacco group has recently attracted 
greater attention from market followers than for 
some time past, reflecting better earnings prospects, 
a more favorable dividend outlook and potential 
benefits from higher prices and the lifting of EPT. 
Among the industry’s four leading companies, at 
least one (R. J. Reynolds) appears likely to report 
higher 1952 earnings, while American Tobacco and 
Liggett & Myers will probably show moderate de- 
clines. Philip Morris, which reports on a March 31 
fiscal year basis. reported lower net profits in the 
opening quarter of fiscal 1952-53. Liggett & Myers’ 
$1 extra indicates that this year’s dividend pay- 
ments by the four leaders will be the same as in 
1951, except for a five per cent stock dividend by 
Philip Morris in 1951 that has not been repeated 
this year. While latest reports indicate that the 
burley crop, which will be marketed shortly, suf- 
fered little drought damage, the industry’s leaf costs 
continue high. But expiration of the price control 
law next April 30 would open the way to long- 
awaited price relief, and termination of EPT on 
June 30 would materially lower the tax bill. 


Office Equipment Evolution 

Popularly known as electronic “brains,” office 
machines which embody electronic principles are 
assuming increasing importance in the business 
equipment industry. For many years this aspect of 
the industry was dominated by International Busi- 
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ness Machines, but in 1950 Remington Rand ac- 
quired a foothold in the field with purchase of the 
Eckert-Mauchly Computer Corporation, developer 
of the Eniac and, subsequently, the Univac electronic 
calculator. Last September, National Cash Register 
announced an agreement to purchase Computer 
Research Corporation of Hawthorne, Cal., which 
produces calculators capable of performing complex 
mathematical computations. Now, Underwood Cor- 
poration has announced plans to acquire Electronic 
Computer Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
specializes in the manufacture of computers sold 
under the name Elecom. 


Machine Tool Shipments 

As the result of large machine tool shipments in 
September, the ratio of unfilled orders to the rate 
of output has fallen off slightly but it will still take 
the industry nearly a year to work off its backlog. 
During September machine tool builders delivered 
almost $110 million worth of products to makers of 
defense goods and civilian items, more than in any 
previous month in more than a decade. September 
shipments had an index figure of 366.8 (1945-47= 
100) vs. 314.8 in August and 189.8 in September 
1951. With new orders coming in at a slower rate, 
the ratio of backlog to monthly production rate 
declined from 12.4-to-1 in August to September's 
11.8-to-l1. Boring machines, lathes, grinding and 
milling equipment still are enjoying a high level of 
demand, but makers of lighter equipment are look- 
ing for work. 


Polio Vaccine Nearer 

With 60,000 polio cases predicted for all of 1952 
(twice the average for 1948-1951), considerable 
importance is attached to American Cyanamid’s 
disclosure that a vaccine made from live virus has 
been developed. Commercial production, however. 
is not considered likely before 1954 at the earliest. 
Polio is one of the 30 or more human virus diseases. 
of which influenza, smallpox, measles and the com- 
mon cold are among the best known. But while the 
wide-range antibiotics have proved effective against 
such diseases as typhus and Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever—which are caused by relatively large viruses 
known as rickettsia—they have been ineffective 
against small virus diseases such as polio and the 
common cold. The Cyanamid vaccine was developed 
from the most deadly strain of polio virus and it is 
hoped that it can be modified to confer immunity 
against the two other types as well. 
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Paperboard Output Rises 

While the recent rise in paperboard production 
is seasonal, reflecting orders placed for packaging 
material requirements for Christmas, the rate of 
output has been well over that of a year ago. 
During the week ended October 18, for instance, 
the production level increased to 97 per cent of 
capacity compared with 89 per cent for the 1951 
week. 

Paperboard output during the four weeks ended 
October 18 was slightly better than 95 per cent 
of capacity against an 89 per cent average for 
the similar 1951 four-week period. Backlogs of 
unfilled orders reached a new high for the year late 
last month, and new orders are continuing to arrive 
in considerable volume. The increase in demand is 
traced to manufacturers and retailers of consumer 
soft goods who have been more active than they 
were last fall. 


Rubber Consumption Up 


Rubber consumption soared in September. Manu- 
facturers used 39,629 tons of the natural product, 
up 21.3 per cent from the August total of 32,678 
tons, and 7.4 per cent above September 1951 when 
natural rubber usage was reported as 36,887 tons. 
While synthetic consumption of 66,904 tons repre- 
sented a 9.7 per cent gain over August usage of 
60,998 tons, this still was 2.3 per cent under the 
68,460 tons used in September last year. In the 
first nine months this year the industry used 917,508 
tons of all types, natural rubber comprising 32 per 
cent of the total; in the 1951 period natural rubber 
made up 37 per cent of the 912,465 tons of all types 
used by manufacturers. Sales of tire and other 
rubber manufacturers generally have shown slight 
gains over the same 1951 periods, but increased 
costs and price cuts have pared final net in most 
instances. 





Briefs on Selected Issues 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad’s nine months total 
operating revenues were $128.0 million vs. $117.4 
million in the same period last year. 

Southern California Edison’s 1952 earnings im- 
provement reflects a 7.1 per cent increase in gross 
revenues for the 12 months through September 30 
compared with a year ago and a better-than-average 
water supply resulting in increased hydro-electric 
generation and consequent saving in fuel costs. 

Cluett, Peabody’s nine months sales were $48.1 
million vs. $56 million in the same 1951 period. 

Kennecott Copper’s deep mine project at Ruth, 
Nev., is expected to be in full production by 1953. 

Flintkote’s sales for the 40 weeks to October 4 
were $64.3 million vs. $67.7 million in the same 
1951 period. 

United Biscuit earned 75 cents per share in the 
September quarter vs. 65 cents in the same period 
last year. 

Consolidated Edison’s nine months total operating 
revenues were $322.3 million vs. $310.7 million last 
year. 


Other Corporate News 

Avco Manufacturing has acquired tube manufac- 
turing facilities of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., which will 
produce television tubes and miniature receiving 
tubes for Avco’s Crosley Division. 

Du Pont to close its ethyl alcohol plant at Deep- 
water Point, N. J., because of overproduction in the 
industry. 

Emerson Electric has acquired U. S. Electrical 
Tool, maker of portable electric tools, grinders and 
buffers. 

Stockholders of O-Cel-O, Inc., have approved a 
merger with General Mills effective November 1. 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace directors have voted 
to liquidate the company. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US. Gov't 24s, 1972-67............ 97 2.75% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 106 3.87 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961.......... %& 32 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 

i isiidch in cksiecttiScenbwtedinn 96 3.38 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977..........-.- 95 3.29 100 


Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 92 3.08 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 92 3.25 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 92 3.14 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 10444 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 103 4.25 105 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 102 =3.37 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum....... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............- 56 6 4.46 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum. ....... 105 = 4.28 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 =5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


*Indi- 
r-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products ..... $2.00 $2.00 36 5.6% 
Gelapone Cem. os cccscnsccns 3.00 1.75 33 6.1 
Dow Chemical. <3... <s.00..400< 70:00 7020 37 Zi 
El Paso Natural Gas .......... 360 120. 33 49 
General Mierisie 35 04.4056 285 3.00 62 48 
Genetel Ponda cine cccsnkses.cs 240 180 49 49 
Int’] Business Machines ....... 44.00 74.00 212 19 
Standard Oil of California .... 2.00 2.25 54 5.6 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 - 250 ‘62. ‘40 


United Bist 6b seein sews 160 200 ._34 59 


* Based on 1952 cash payments or indicated current annual 
rate. t—Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends— Recent 


1951 
PRACTICA SWOPE ook sos ss9 + see $2.00 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 
Consolidated Edison ........... 2.00 
Household Finance ........... 2.40 
Ribas US). Bosse chins 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 4.00 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 
May Department Stores ....... 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 2.00 
Peete LAs i icgiwncwiss os 3.00 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 2.00 
Safeway Stores oo... sccccccccce 2.40 
Socony-Vactum ......scccccees 1.80 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 
SOE TOE og oi xgcasncbeenes 2.25 
PO GRE oaks. chao ee cus 3.05 
Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 
SCN Siti ccacgonetindvws 4.50 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.85 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 


1952 Price 
$2.00 40 
9.00 154 
180 51 
2.00 37 
2.50 44 
3.00 53 
4.50 59 
3.00 41 
180 30 
2.00 37 
3.00 51 
2.00 39 
180 30 
2.00 35 
2.00 35 
150 32 
3.00 54 
2.25 48 
6.00 108 
4.00 56 
145 28 
150 33 


*Indi- 
cated 
Yield 
5.0% 


55 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 


ments in this classification. 


-Dividends— Recent 

1951 1952 Price 
Allbed Seeees. 00. oy wows 8853 $3.00 $3.00 37 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 4.00 3.00 48 
Cheett, Peabeds. i.cidyess ves 225 156° @7 
Columbia Gas System ........ 0.90 0.90 14 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.00 38 
PNG TG iiceseerdwnies 3.50 3.00 65 
Flintkote Company .......... 3.00 150 28 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 2.25. 57 
General Motors .......sseee0. 4.00 3.00 60 
Glidden Company ........... 225° 235 -38 
Kennecott Copper ........... 6.00 3.75 70 
Mathieson Chemical ......... 170 1.50 39 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 3.75 4.00 60 
Simmons Company .......... 250 250 30 
Sperry Corporation .......... 2.00 150 39 
Tide Water Associated Oil.... 1.07 0.75 19 
OSS Bleek iain dis 3.00 2.25 38 


*Indi- 
cated 
Yield 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 








Lobbyists on Capitol Hill always busy—Horizontal price 


agreements under attack by Justice Department and 


FTC—Business trend in 1953 may lead to tax cuts 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Lobbyists 
have found ways to keep busy even 
though Congress is away and the ex- 
ecutive agencies have more or less 
suspended. Through the political 
parties, they are dealing with the 
presidential candidates. They’re get- 
ting commitments. Usually, the sub- 
ject matter is too special to let it spill 
over into campaign speeches. 

For instance, a group of associa- 
tions representing various retailers 
profess worry that the Clayton Act 
will be weakened. Last year, indeed, 
an amendment favoring defendants 
against FTC suits passed in Congress 
but was vetoed in the White House. 
So, it seemed a good idea to get 
promises both from Eisenhower and 
from Stevenson. Meetings were ar- 
ranged; pledges were evoked. 


The media for informing people 
about these things are the news letters 
put out by trade associations, and the 
trade magazines. The stuff is usually 
too technical for the general press. 
Naturally, it constitutes a large chunk 
of the business of being president. 


Suits, both by the Justice De- 
partment and by the Federal Trade 
Commission, may restrict the power 
of manufacturers to contract with 
their outlets on minimum retail prices. 
The lawyers at both agencies think 
that they have good cases. Some 
manufacturers may be forced to drop 
such agreements. This could force 
‘heir competitors to meet their prices. 

The Justice case is against McKes- 
son & Robbins, which operates its 
wn wholesaling units while making 
Pair Trade agreements with indepen- 
lent distributors. FTC is considering 
omplaints against Eastman Kodak 
nd the Doubleday publishing house. 
3oth fix retail price floors, though 
hey run stores of their own. 
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The law allowing such agreements 
expressly prohibits horizontal agree- 
ments. Since the manufacturers pos- 
sess outlets of their own, it’s argued, 
they’re making precisely such agree- 
ments—notably between their own 
distributing units and those of their 
customers. There are similar situa- 
tions in other industries. 


At long last, builders have caught 
up with the Census Bureau figures 
and are erecting three and four bed- 
room houses. Since the ‘thirties, 
they’ve practically confined them- 
selves to two bedrooms, even though 
there’s been a clear trend to larger 
families. More bedrooms require ad- 
ditional furniture. 


Investigations have disclosed a 
good deal of cheating by building con- 
tractors who sell to veterans. There’s 
a strong effort to change the method 
of sale from the present “as is” basis 
to a guarantee for a year. This 
would be in return for the Govern- 
ment financing. The builders, of 
course, strongly resist. 


Practically all of the Washington 
discussion of the business outlook 
centers on the last half of 1953. 
Everybody is in agreement that the 
boom will go along during the first 
half. The various papers written by 
Government economists mainly give 
reasons why it will or won’t last the 
entire year. 

It’s during the last half that the 
Defense Department is expected to 
start reducing its expenditures. More- 
over, at that time much of the ex- 
penditure will be payment for goods 
already delivered; those getting the 
money will use part of it to pay loans. 

The worry about the final half will 
probably influence Congress. The 
notion of cutting taxes or increasing 








expenditure when business goes down 
is generally accepted. Consequently 
there will be a favorable atmosphere 


for reductions. There seems little 
interest in balancing the budget. 


Senator Maybank argues that as 
companies pay off their defense plant 
debt, there will be a strong incentive 
for insurance companies once more 
to buy Government securities. So, he 
thinks, without intervention by the 
Reserve Banks interest rates will start 
going down again. : 


{ 


It’s worth noticing that the fact 
of a coal strike was kept scrupulously 
out of the campaign propaganda. The 
strike, of course, was against the 
Wage Stabilization Board, which 
found the employers’ offer too high. 
Neither party dared touch it. The 
Labor press too was silent. 

The Democrats can’t acclaim them- 
selves for being fearless without en- 
dangering the votes of the miners and 
perhaps other union members. The 
Republicans can’t attack lest they 
endanger the white collar vote and 
they can’t praise the opposition. 


Industry committees to NPA 
are being told that there’s less hope 
of getting rid of CMP next spring 
than seemed likely a little while ago. 
Supplies of aluminum and copper 
haven’t gone up as much as expected. 
On the other hand, there will be a 
huge amount of steel. 


For the first time in years, prac- 
tically all the Washington newspaper- 
men favor the Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate, although most of the 
papers support Eisenhower editor- 
ially. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Drugs & Toilet Goods... 

The need for an adequate supply of 
vitamin C for the human body has 
long been recognized, but little here- 
tofore has been done about the fact 
that the supply is reduced when one 
has a cold—Anahist Company, taking 
the cue, has added vitamin C to its 
newest over-the-counter product, a 
cold pill trade-named Super Anahist. 
... A “white” toothpaste with an ex- 
clusive cleaning agent and _ bacteria 
destroyer is being test marketed in 
the Hoosier State by Procter & Gam- 
ble Company—it’s Gleam, a dentifrice 
compounded for complete effective- 
ness with a single brushing daily. . . . 
Meanwhile, in Illinois, still another 
new toothpaste is being tried out, this 
one made with “germ-killing” salt 
and “odor-killing’ chlorophyll— 
known as Morton Salt and Chloro- 
phyll Toothpaste, it represents Mor- 
ton Salt Company’s first venture in 
the highly competitive dentifrice field. 
. . . Even the household pet benefits 
from modern packaging developments 
—now a dry bath for cats and dogs, 
Hilo Dry Bath, comes in a convenient 
aerosol dispenser. 


National Business Show .. . 

On exhibit a fortnight ago at the 
National Business Show in New 
York City were many new products 
designed to make doing business 
simpler and more efficient—one such 
device is Thomas A. Edison’s VP 
Edison Voicewriter, a dictating and 
transcribing machine little larger than 
the average-size fiction book and 
weighing less than 12 pounds (its 
price, however, is more like that for a 
multi-volume, first-rate encyclope- 
dia). ... A twin-cylinder mimeo- 
graph ‘stencil duplicator which can 
print two single sheets up to legal size 
(and each in a different color) or one 
sheet as large as 1814 x 15 inches was 
introduced by Rex-Rotary Distribut- 
ing Corporation—available in both a 
hand and electrically operated model, 
the machine features hairline regis- 
tration to facilitate mimeographing in 
colors. ... Another handy office ma- 
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chine is the Target, a device which 
punches and reinforces (with acetate 
tape) loose-leaf sheets in a single op- 
eration—two models are available, 
one punching and reinforcing two 
holes 234 inches apart, the other 
punching holes for a three-ring binder 
but only reinforcing the two outer 
ones. 


Office Equipment... 

Loose carbon sheets, ‘‘wrong-side- 
out” insertions and similar headaches 
which develop every time carbon 
copies are made can become problems 
of the past according to Carbon Pac 
Company as it introduces its new car- 
bon paper system—the procedure is 
based upon carbon paper packets with 
from one to nine carbons bound into 
a single unit which the typist loads 
with typing paper prior to actual use 
and to save time later on; moreover, 
because the carbon packet is as easy to 
insert in the typewriter as is a single 
sheet of paper, a further time saving 
is realized. . . . Portable dictating 
machine known as the 54-CBS V oice- 
Master weighs only eleven pounds 
complete with case and records on 
foldable paper discs (guaranteed for 


ee 


one year’s reuse)—it’s a product of 
Magnetic Recording Industries. . 
A mechanical pencil as thin (about 
5/16 of an inch) and as light as an 
ordinary pencil has been developed by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company— 
the new TM (Thin Model) pencil is 
made of a recently developed plastic 
called Cradite, and will be available in 
colors to match Sheaffer’s new Snor. 
kel fountain pen. . . . Everyone from 
the salesman to the youngster just 
starting school will find use for the 
Binder Zip Kit, a translucent V’iny- 
lite plastic pocket that fits ring 
binders—a zipper opens up the outer 
edge of the 5 x 10 inch kit making it 
easy to remove pencils, protractors 
and other items which may be con- 
veniently stored in it. 


Xmas Suggestions... 

Christmas decorations this year 
promise to be better than ever, high- 
lighted by brilliantly colored trans- 
lucent panels which give a realis- 
tic stained-glass effect when illum: 
nated with natural or incandescent 
light—formed from Tenite plastic 
sheeting, they are manufactured by 
Bishop Publishing Company. . . . At- 








New Styling for 1953 Dodge 





The Coronet convertible is one of ten completely redesigned Dodge models 
now on display at dealer showrooms. An increase in headroom has been achieved 
even though, to gain maneuverability, the new Dodge is engineered to be more 
compact than previous models. Powered by a 140-horsepower Red Ram V-Eight 
engine, the vehicle for the first time incorporates a one-piece windshield. 


—— 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled 
Balance of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Billings during the period: 
Shipbuilding contracts . 


Ship conversions and repairs 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . 
Other work and operations . 


a eer 


Three Fiscal Months Ended 
Sept. 22,1952 Sept. 24, 1951 


Sept. 22, 1952 


Nine Fiscal Months Ended 
Sept. 24, 1951 








» « « $11,992,763 $ 6,898,922 $49,028,303 $25,937,036 
10,239,364 8,437,402 35,113,664 21,225,444 

1,431,108 1,570,858 3,465,624 3,536,534 

2,159,545 1,749,264 7,667,911 5,745,477 

- «  « $25,822,780 $18,656,446 $95,275,502 $56,444,491 








At Sept. 22, 1952 


Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 


the period . . . «+ -» 


Number of employees at the close of the period . . . =~ 


$299,615 


16,146 


At Sept. 24, 1951 


713 $383,174,597 


13,377 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 
to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


October 22, 1952 


By Order 


of the Board of Directors 


R. |. FLETCHER, Vice President and Comptroller 











other new seasonal decoration is a 
Ime of three-dimensional ornaments 
(Santa Claus face or boot, angel, 
snowman, etc.) suitable for hanging 
on Christmas trees or for tying to 
gift-package ribbons—known as Klip- 
A-Part Christmas ornaments, they 
are produced by Borkland Manufac- 
turing Company from translucent 
Vinylite sheeting (a basic plastic of 
Union Carbide & Carbon’s Bakelite 
Division). . . . Made-to-order “per- 
sonal greeting” gift tying ribbon (ex- 
ample: “Season Greetings from the 
Smiths”) is being introduced this 
year by Facile Corporation, maker of 
Facil-Fab decorative ribbons—avail- 
able in as small a roll as 100 feet, the 
ribbon (made of continuous lengths 
of rayon yarn laminated to Celanese 
acetate film) has an exceptionally 
high lustre because there are no cross 
threads to minimize the natural sheen 
of the filament yarn. 


Odds & Ends... 

Small Loan Laws of the United 
States, a 32-page booklet by the 
Bureau of Business Research of 
Western Reserve University, is now 
available in a revised ninth edition— 
briefly, it tells about the origin of 
small loan laws, essentials of an ef- 
fective law, recent trends. . . . Gerber 
Products Company is getting set to 
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bring out its first baked product, a 
teething biscuit for infants—to be 
marketed under the Gerber trade- 
mark, it will first be available na- 
tionally early in 1953. ... A new 
creative modeling medium for school 
and home use is known as Pyrocon 
and is a formulation of Vinylite resins 
—easy to mold and able to be baked 
to durable permanent form within 15 
minutes in any kitchen oven, the new 
material is made by General Glaze 
Corporation into kits of five or more 
colors, and is available in bulk for 
schools and commercial users. . . . 
Doughnut-shaped bottle cap remover 
known as the Dyna-Grip is made of 
rubber strong enough to do the job 
while still sufficiently-.elastic to be 
able to grasp bottle caps of various 
sizes—it’s a product of Universal 
Sales Company. . . . Through the 
medium of a motion picture in 
full color, Campbell Soup Company 
demonstrates how its various soups 
may be used as cooking sauces and 
for other than just soup dishes— 
shown for the first time a fortnight 
ago, the film is entitled The Magic 
Shelf. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue involved. 







SOUTH BEND 
LATHE WORKS 


Dividend Nos. 73 and 74 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share and a year- 
end dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the capital stock of 
this company both payable 
November 28, 1952 to share- 
holders of record November 
14, 1952. Checks will be 
mailed by The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, Dividend 
Disbursing Agent. 

Russel E. Frushour, 

President 














South Bend 22, Ind. 


October 16, 1952 











ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On October 15, 1952, a quarterly 
dividend of fifty cents per share in 
U. S. currency was declared on the no 
par value shares of this Company 
payable December 5, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 7, 1952. 


JAMES A. DULLEA 
Secretary 


Montreal 
October 15, 1952 


















Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. 2. 








QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.171/2 a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, and 35 
cents a share on the $1.40 Divi- 
dend Preference Common Stock 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1952, all 
payable on or before December 
23, 1952 to holders of record at 
the close of business on November 
28, 1952. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 


President 
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Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share and a special divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per share 
have been declared on the out- 
standing capital stock of this Cor- 
poration. These dividends, totaling 
one dollar ($1.00) per share, are 
payable in cash December 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 7, 1952. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


































































NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
December 1, 1952, to stockholders 
of record on November 12, 1952. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
October 23, 1952. Treasurer 























Profits beckon provided trade is ona partnership basis 


By Frank H. McConnell 





ROFIT EXPECTED—Vision 

Inc. is the top company of an 
organization which two years ago this 
month launched Vision as a bi-weekly 
Spanish lan- 
guage news 
magazine in 
South America 
and more re- 
cently intro- 
duced a com- 
panion publica- 
tion, Visao, as 
a Portuguese 
language 
bi-weekly in 
Brazil. The two 
magazines now 
have a combined net paid circulation 
of over 100,000 and cater to readers 
in all Latin American countries ex- 
cept Argentina. They are printed in 
this country, flown to distribution 
points in Latin America, and then 
moved on to readers via train, truck 
and even burro. General manager is 
Pau. WEsT, a quiet-spoken, relaxed 
person. We asked him for his views 
on Point IV in relation to the re- 
publics south of us. “Business can be 
done at a profit,’ he unhesitatingly 
answered, “‘but senor is insistent that 
part of the profit remain at home.” 





Paul West 


What They Want—“The Latin 
Americans,” he continued, “‘are inter- 
ested in building their own industries, 
want North American equipment and 
cooperation, will divide a liberal profit 
on an enterprise, and give it good 
support. Many criticize the United 
States for extending aid to Europe. 
Europe, they say, is done; South 
America is your opportunity. But the 
day of the RricHARp HArpiNnG Davis 
soldier of fortune is over.” 


Changing Trend—The commer- 
cial swashbuckler has faded from the 
Latin American scene today as effec- 
tively as the carpet bagger has disap- 
peared from Dixie. Corporate policy 
in the main is based on good citizen- 
ship in the countries the business 


Business Background 


United States industry turns attention to Latin America— 
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Ancram 


serves. Emphasis is placed on dome. 
tic subsidiaries in which local capita 
is invited to join United States capital 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
has made the transition to domestic 
manufacturing concerns. Sears, Roe. 
buck stores feature domestic products 
in the window with North American 
merchandise in stock inside. New 
industries include pulp and_ paper 
making. Not long ago a $3 million 
shrimp business was established with 
United States capital. 


New Look—West perhaps typi- 
fies the kind of business man the re- 
publics south of the Rio Grande ur- 
derstand. Formerly managing director 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Ltd. (London) and assistant general 
manager of Time magazine, he is 
widely traveled and well adjusted to 
life abroad. You could take him fora 
scientist or a philosopher ; quite pos- 
sibly for what he is, a newspaperman, 
But you would be surprised to lear 
that the quiet-spoken Paul West has 
some of the traits and experience that 
Richard Harding Davis liked to write 
about. He served during the war a 
Colonel, Army Paratroopers; while 
relaxed, he is also alert. And, like 
senor, West also likes to realize 4 
profit for his work. He is quite 
frank to say so. 












Two Causes—In the accompany- 
ing photograph, RALPH J. CorRDINER 
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(second from right) and CHEsTER H. 
Lane (left) look on as Lewis J. 
Mate presents a $10,000 General 
Electric Company check to Dr. 
CarTER DaAvipson (right) for the 
RopERT P. PATTERSON memorial 
fund. Dr. Davidson is president of 
Union College, the late Judge Patter- 
son’s alma mater. Ralph Cordiner 
and Chester Lang are president and 
vice president, respectively, of Gen- 
eral Electric; and Mr. Male is 
manager of the company’s giant Sche- 
nectady Works. The campaign to 
raise a Patterson memorial fund was 
launched a little over a month ago, 
and Tuomas J. Watson, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
chairman, reported that over $100,000 
had been pledged to endow a profes- 
sorship, scholarships and other activi- 
ties to help two causes held dear by 
the late Secretary of War. They were 
defense of country and personal free- 
dom. 


Cultural TV—With the assign- 
ment by the Federal Communications 
Commission of 242 channels for ex- 
clusive non-commercial educational 
purposes, the door has been opened 
for founding 242 “Schools of the Air” 
to serve “millions of Americans on a 
full time, intimate, and relatively in- 
expensive basis,’ says BENJAMIN 
ABRAMS, president of Emerson 
Radio and Phonograph Corporation. 
Abrams suggests an industry fund of 
$5 million to back the educators re- 
sponsible for establishing the TV cul- 
tural medium, and has offered $100,- 
000 as an Emerson grant to launch 
such a fund drive. 


Youthful View—Youngsters ap- 
parently have no objection to school- 
ing via TV provided the programs 
are interesting as well as instructive. 
In our own survey of juvenile opinion 
we found live interest.in TV studies 
of animal life in the Chicago zoo and 
In nature study of growing flowers. 
Hopatonc Cassipy, however, still out- 
draws the zoo, and we were not a lit- 
tle surprised the other day to observe 
the neighborhood youth enacting a 
Wild West play in which the leading 
actor was, of all fictional horsemen, a 
certain DRAGALONG CATASTROPHE. 
Wonder how the sixth graders of 
1955 will re-enact the industry-spon- 
sored version of PAUL REVERE’s ride? 


to handle torture loads 
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.--dependably transmitted by 
B-W Rockford Clutches 


With 109.0 drawbar horsepower . . . with up to 29,400 pounds 
drawbar pull . . . with six forward and three reverse speeds... 
this brawny Allis-Chalmers HD-15 crawler tractor is ruggedly 
powered to handle a wide range of punishing jobs. 


To transmit that power smoothly and efficiently, Allis-Chalmers 
relies on a specially designed B-W Rockford clutch. 
Engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s Rockford Clutch 
Division; this big, 17-inch single disc-type master clutch features 
a lightweight driving plate with bonded lining that assures 
smooth, positive engagement, faster, easier shifting, and 
dependable transmission of power under the toughest conditions. 


This is another typical example of how “B-W engineering 
makes it work—B-W production makes it available.” And of how 
Borg-Warner serves the nation every day through the automotive, 
aviation, farm implement, marine and home appliance industries. 


ni) ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


3org-Warner 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW » BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL e BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL » CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR « FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING » LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE « NORGE-HEAT 
PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION »« WARNER 
























PRODUCTION 





AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. ¢ WOOSTER DIVISION 








210th and 211th 


CONSECUTIVE CasH DrviDEND 





Burroughs 


A quarterly dividend of twenty 
cents ($.20) a share and an extra 
dividend of ten cents ($.10) a 
share have been declared upon 
the stock of BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY, payable 
Dec. 10, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
Nov. 14, 1952. 
SHELDON F. Ha tt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
October 24, 1952. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Dec. 
3, 1952, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 10, 1952. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Dec. 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Nov. 10, 1952. 


A. B. Newhall, Tveasurer 


Framingham 
Mass. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 37 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
Puget 
Light Company, 
1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 


on Common Stock of the 
Sound Power & 
payable November 15, 


of business November 10, 1952. 
FRANK 
President 


October 20, 1952. 


McLAUGHLIN 
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ie Fy Quarterly 


oe Stock 
Inc., payable Decemper 15, 


holders of record at the close of business Novem- 
ber 18, 1952. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 


October 23; 1952. 


Crown Cork & SEAL 
CoMPANY, INC. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
Dividend of fifty cents 
per share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 
of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
1952, to the stock- 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
— a ptt eoer stock must a ns Hid. 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Goudie able is 
three days before the record ae Nat'l Cylinder Gas ...Q25¢ 12-10 11-17 
Pay- of | Nat'l Tea ............ Q40c 12-1 11-14 
Company able Record a | cron? ag " ie isd = 4 
Acme Steel .........: 40c 12-12 11-12 ew Jersey Z4INc....... x : 
Acme Wire:.......... Sen 12-12 12-2 | Newport News Ship...Q50c 12-1 11-14 
Air Reduction ....... Q35c. 12-5 11-18 | Norfolk & West. Ry...Q75c 12-10 11-7 
Allied Stores ......... 75c «1-20 12-19 | Do ...--....0--+eee E50c 12-10 11-7 
Amer. Gas & Elec.....Q75c 12-10 11-10 | Ohio Oil ............ Q75c 12-10 11-10 
Amer. Home Okla. Natural Gas ...Q50c 11-15 10-3) 
Products. ..4...0508 Mi5c 12-1 11-14 | Outboard Marine ...... 45c 12-10 11-3 
St mevererrey rey E20c 12-1 11-14 | pacific Finance ...... Q50c 12-1 11-15 
Amer. Potash & Chem Peoples G. Lt. & 
he erry Q50c 12-15 11-28 EE gine 2 Q$1.50 1-1 11-19 
Do cl. A ......ee ees Q50c 12-15 11-28 | phila, Electric ..... Q37%c 12-31 11-21 
Amer, Tobacco ........ 75c 12-3 11-10 a NTR! Q25c 12-31 11-21 
Amer. Water Works ...25c 11-15 11- 3 Piya ee he 040c 12-22 11-7 
Armstrong Cork ....... 65c 12-1 11-7 | pub, Service Ind. ....Q45¢ 12-1 11-17 
Pinte ila Q20c 12-15 M-14 | Ouaker St. Oil Ref. ....50c 12-15 11-28 
Armoe Steel «62 ccscasen 75c 12-8 11-7 
Associated Dry Goods.Q40c 12-1 11-7 | Rheem Mfg. .......-.-- 50c 12-10 11-14 
Barium Steel ...... Q12%c 11-12 11-28 | Ryan Aeronautical ...Q10c 12-12 11-2) 
Blaw-Knox ........... 25c 12-12 11-17 Do ..ee eee eeeeeees E10c 12-12 11-21 
DG: ck gekedsascaae E25e 12-12 11-17 | Scott Paper ......... Q60c 12-12 11-28 
Boeing Airplane ........ 11-26 11- 6 | Seaboard Finance ....045c 1-10 12-18 
Bower Roller Bearing..50c 12-20 12-9 | Seagrave Corp. ........ 30c 11-21 11-5 
a errr rere Q25c 12-6 11-14 | Sears, Roebuck ...... Q50c 12-10 11-7 
Bunker Hill & Sull. ..Q25c 12-1 11-5 UD. cc wine nie ieee Skee E75c 12-10 11-7 
Burlington Mills ..... Q25ce 12-1 11- 7 | Signode Steel Strap...Q25c 12-1 11-13 
Burroughs Add. Sheller Mfg. ......... Q30c 12-12 11-18 
MN, sndcccccueaun Q20c 12-10 11-14 | Skelly Oil ........... E25ce 12-5 11-3 
eee erree El0c 12-10 11-14 | Socony-Vacuum Oil ..Q50c 12-10 11-7 
Butler Tres... 26.555 Q15¢ 12-1 11-3 | Southern Nat’l Gas ..Q35c 12-12 11-28 
Campbell W. & Cannon Spencer Chemical ....Q55c 12-1 11-10 
a ey Q50c 12-10 11-18 | Standard Brands ..... QO40c 12-15 11-14 
Caiseibe COOR. «6:0 ees. v0is 35c 12-1 11-14 Bo Aad does che El0c 12-15 11-14 
Cent. Violeta Sugar ....$2 10-31 10-30 | Standard Coil Prod. ..Q25c 11-15 11-5 
Chile Copper 2....+s0s 50c 11-25 11- 7 | Standard Steel Spring. Q50c 12-10 11-18 
City Auto Stamping ..Q50c 12-1 11-18 | Stewart-Warner ..... 35¢ 12-6 11-14 
Consumers Power ...Q50c 11-20 11- 3 | Studebaker Corp.-...... 75c 12-2 11-14 
Consolidated Edison...Q50c 12-15 11-14 | Sutherland Paper ..Q37%c 12-15 11-14 
Cont’! Copper & Stl...Q15c 12-29 11-12 | Symington-Gould ...... 25c 11-28 11-7 
Corby Distill. cl. B ...*35c 12-1 10-31 | Texas Co. ............ Q75 12-10 11-7 
Do cl. A ......-.--. eee ee 8 TE) ithvendtaeewds F30c 12-10 11-7 
he! PEER Q75c 12-15 12-5] Tex. Pac. Coal & 
DRE ED vs vcicesesd Q40c 12-20 12-5 a el Q35e 12-5 11-10 
Se eee 50c 11-25 11- 6 RI. F25c 12-5 11-10 
P a re ean = ge pe i. es  aereroerere 50c 11-10 11-3 
fajardo Seamer ..«- +004 ec 12- - . . 3 
Ford Motor (Canada)..*50c 12-5 11-7 — Bag & Paper _— a as 
Fruehauf Trailer ...., Otc 12-1 11-4 | poe Cathie ....... 80c 12-1 11-7 
Griesedieck W. Brew.37%c 12-19 12- 5 Do ae a se ee? 
Hooker Electrochem... -050c 11-26 11- 3 Un. ‘Rasen & Fdry.. .25c 11-18 ii: 7 
Humble Oil & Ref. .. .Q57c 12-10 11-10 Un. Gas Improvement. Q35c 12-13 11-19 
Int'l Business Mach. ...Q$1 12-10 11-18 Do Fl5c 12-13 11-19 
Iowa-Ill. G. & El. ... .045c 12-1 11-8 Unieed: Biscue arse fa, Fa Q50c 12- 1 11-13 
Iowa Power & Light..Q35c 12-26 11-28 ieee 4 12-16 
: ee U. S. Playing Card ..... $1 1-1 
Kings County Lighting..15c 12-1 11-7 U.S. Steel 76-12-10 11-7 
Kinney (G., R. ) eoccece Q35c 12-26 12-10 Do 7% pf Per ae Q$1 75 11-20 {t. 5 
_ Ere E30c 12-26 12-10 ‘ ‘cal hi as 30c 12-5 11-14 
Roppers Co. oo. 4 5'ss Q50c 12-20 12-10 Vick Chemical . pate ‘= 12-20 11-28 
_ RRR HSGc 11-2) 11-9 | Vlemie ie. Sone ee 
Lees (James) & Sons..Q35c 12-1 11-15 Westinghouse Elec. ....50c 12- 4 
Lehigh Coal & Nav.....35¢ 12-9 11- 3 | Wickes Corp. ........ Ql5c 12-10 11-1 
Liquid Carbonic ...... Q35c 12-1 11-14 | Winn & Lovett......... 30c 12-10 11-25 
Lene CAR. < sseocace 25c 12-10 11-25 | Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. ...30c 11-15 10-31 
Manhattan Shirt ..... Q35ce 12-1 11-14 | Youngst’n Sheet & T..Q75ce 12-15 11-14 
Marathon Corp......... 30c 11-29 11-7 
May Dept. Stores ....Q45c 12-1 11-14 Stock ’ 
Mid-West Abrasive ..Q10c 12-1 11-14 | Int’l Business Mach. ...5% 1-29 1-3 
Monsanto Chemical.Q62%c 12-1 11-10 | Pittsburgh Steel Co. ...2% 12-1 ll-7 
Moore-McCormack .Q37%c 12-15 12-1] Plymouth Oil ....... 14% 12-22 11-7 | 
Motor bi es A ee oN oa thd Standard Steel Spring..5% 12-10 11-18 
National Acme ....... c 11-20 . Pe 
Rineecncwacantont E50c 11-20 11- 6 alates 
Nat’l Auto Fibres +++ Q50c 12-1 11-10 | Altorfer Bros. 
Nati Siscmt’ | 30/8 O50e 1, el2 || “3 : . E--Extra. M—Monthly. 
Nat'l Cash Register...Q75c 1-15 12-31 | o—Ouarterly PP 
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Seaboard Air Line management receives plaudits on two 


counts—Notations on the use of stock purchase options 


hen Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
W oad officials came to New 
York last Tuesday they had some- 
thing in common with all the other 
corporate representatives who at- 
tended FINANCIAL Wortp’s annual 
report awards dinner. That was to 
receive commendation for an excellent 
job of keeping stockholders  in- 
formed. In the case of Seaboard, 
there was something else to be proud 
of. This was the first public appear- 
ance of Seaboard officials in the coun- 
try’s financial center since completion 
of the program of capital readjust- 
ment. What has been accomplished 
in the six years since that road 
emerged from receivership is without 
parallel in the history of corporate 
management. 

First in the Seaboard program was 
the refunding of 5 per cent bonds with 
a3 per cent first mortgage in 1950. 
Others had done the same thing with- 
in a short time after reorganization— 
notably the Erie. But in the case of 
Seaboard this was followed, in 1952, 
by retirement of the income bonds 
with their onerous restrictions: De- 
bentures took their place. Then, in 
the autumn of this year, the preferred 
stock was wiped off the slate, leav- 
ing a single class of stock. The 
Street concedes that the manage- 
ment deserves highest commendation 
not only for the job done on the cap- 
ital structure, but also for the physi- 
cal rehabilitation of road and equip- 
ment. The Seaboard, now firmly on 
its feet, leads the railroad field in the 
matter of conversion to diesel power. 
So the Seaboard people last Tuesday 
had a lot to be proud of, in addition 
to the bronze “Oscar” for an excellent 
annual report. 


Stock purchase options are as 
much a part of the spoils falling to 
Promoters of new enterprises as they 
were before the advent of the Securi- 
ties Act nearly two decades ago. The 
wonder has been that the Securities 
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and Exchange Commission hasn’t at 


least frowned on the practice. Look 
in any prospectus, particularly those 
covering public offerings of $300,000 
and less, and usually there is that in- 
centive to make the stock worth more 
than the original price. Among the 
most conspicuous recently was the 
setup of Cinerama, Inc. That 
dramatic exhibition of third dimen- 
sion in motion pictures was followed 
by a virtual stampede by the man on 
the street to get aboard. Those who 
were cautious enough to read a pros- 
pectus first found, among other im- 
portant things the familiar stock-pur- 
chase option information — possible 
dilution to the extent of 500,000 
shares. 

The stock option purely as a device 
to encourage management to make 
something of an enterprise, is accep- 
ted in the best of company. It is 
explained at sundry stockholders’ 
meetings as a form of incentive com- 


pensation. At about the time Cine- | 


rama was being given its biggest 
whirl, two long-established corpora- 
tions with stocks high up in the in- 
vestment class were reporting to the 
Stock Exchange the granting of op- 
tions to officers. J. I. Case gave such 
calls at the market involving 42,500 
shares. Pullman gave three officers 
calls for 15,500 shares. Both were for 
ten years. The distinetion in these 
cases was that the stockholders had 
duly authorized the options. 


The timetable of many things 
financial is tied to the November elec- 
tion. The Street, for instance, knows 
that two or three weeks after election 
the New York Financial Writers As- 
sociation will hold forth with its an- 
nual “Wall Street Follies.” The date 
this year is November 21. Until after 
the election results are known it will 
continue a problem as to who will 
represent the national political scene. 
What happens on Tuesday of this 
week is an important consideration. 


For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet 
F-21 


is LDUPONT & CO. 
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lf considering an investment 
house connection, send for 
‘Introducing Halsey, Stuart.’ 
Tells of our background and 


policies as they affect you 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 


123 S.LaSalleSt Chicago90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 











CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share en the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 2, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 


























25¢c a share payable on 


DEC. 10, 1952 


to shareholders of record on 


NOV. 25, 1952 
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Devaluation Ahead? 





Concluded from page 3 


The latter course, however, would 
probably bring drastic declines in 
dollar valuations of these currencies 
unless, at the same time, they were 
made convertible into dollars on at 
least a limited basis (for instance, 
convertibility might by limited to 
pounds, francs or cruzeiros acquired 
by non-residents of the devaluing 
countries after a given date, with its 
benefits denied to citizens of these 
nations and to balances acquired by 
others in the past). But even limited 
convertibility might drain off the en- 
tire gold and dollar reserves held by 
England and the others concerned. 

There has recently been some dis- 
cussion in Washington of a proposal 
that the U. S. and Canada set up a 
currency stabilization fund to back up 
the currencies of the European mem- 
bers of the Atlantic community. With- 
out such a fund, the risks involved in 
permitting convertibility of the pound 
would be too great, in the opinion of 








IMPROVE YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
RESULTS 


Mail us a list of your securities at once 
and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way 


to better investment results. Please 


indicate the original cost of each item, || 
the year bought, and your objectives. 


You incur no obligation 
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British officials, and even with its aid 
the risks would still be substantial. 
Nor is there any assurance that this 
fund will be set up; the U. S. Trea- 
sury Department strongly opposes it, 
and it would undoubtedly require bil- 
lions of dollars to be truly effective. 

‘Unless foreign countries can make 
much more definite progress toward 
balancing their budgets and stabiliz- 
ing their price levels, devaluation in 
any form would be, at best, a tem- 
porary palliative rather than a cure 
for the dollar shortage problem. 
Nevertheless, this expedient may be 
tried over coming months. If adopted 
by any one major nation, it will un- 
doubtedly be followed, as in 1949, by 
a large number of others. Such a de- 
velopment would accelerate the de- 
cline in our exports which has been 
noted in recent months. 


Department Stores 





Concluded from page 7 


of Macy’s San Francisco will be 
opened in a regional shopping center 
now under way at Hillsdale, Cal. 


Prestige Builders 


A number of regional shopping 
centers are presently planned for New 
Jersey and Long Island with particu- 
lar attention to the safety and con- 
venience of both pedestrians and mo- 
torists. Some will be built with 
branches of variety, grocery and drug 
store chains as leading units, but the 
layout is strengthened by a major 
branch of a department store which 
not only lends dignity and prestige to 
the setting but also offers a broad 
assortment of quality merchandise. A 
branch unit of this character, part of 
an important suburban development, 
is Filene’s Chestnut Hill (near Bos- 
ton) of the Federated Department 
Stores group. 

Suburban branches impart intangi- 
ble benefit to the parent store from 
a prestige standpoint. It is by no 
means expected that the rise of the 
branches will mean the decline of the 
parent, but rather that merchandisers 
will so develop their organizations 
that they will more nearly resemble 
Expansion, mean- 
while, will continue to follow the shift 
of con$umer spending habits from the 


~ 





bigger cities to outlying districts, 
few of them some distance out. 


That “Something Else” 





Continued from page 10 


are we, as businessmen, for? In our 
public incantations, let’s let people 
know that, too. 

And in our communications do we 
just talk, or do we, occasionally, 
listen? Granted, it is management’s 
prerogative to talk, but might we not 
learn a bit more about that “some- 
thing else,” about the hunger of our 
people for a richer and more spiritual 
fulfillment, if we would devote just a 
little more time to listening? For 
listening involves learning, and here, 
I submit, is a place where we all have 
a heap of learning to do. 

This is the area, the area of “‘some- 
thing else,” where we are—and must 
remain—most humble. We have 
licked the toughest technological 
problems on the shelf. Now let’s face 
up to the social and spiritual problems 
which beset our country. 

And let’s not be ashamed or back- 
ward or hesitant as businessmen to 
voice our convictions that we do care 
about this “something else.” Let’s 
acknowledge our responsibility for 
and interest in human welfare as it 
exists away from our machines and 
assembly lines. Let us not confine our 
thinking to the American at work in 


_his eight-hour day, but let us ask 


ourselves if perhaps we cannot do 
something helpful, something truly 
constructive, in that ninth hour—or 
in the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth—the 
hours away from the job. 

I can’t help wonder, for instance, 
what we, as a chemical industry, 
might best do to help our people—all 
the people in our industry—to undet- 
stand chemistry better. For I feel that 
once they could get some small grasp 
of the wonders of chemistry, once 
they could understand even a few 
basic principles, they would be ap- 
proaching a key to understanding the 
wonders of the universe. They would, | 
I believe, then be able to look at 4 
tree and know a bit more about how 
and why it grows and flourishes and 
sheds its amber leaves each autumn. 
Perhaps this is a small clue to the 
vast cultural values which exist in out 
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very own businesses ; perhaps we are 
all nearer than we think to some of 
the things which might help in our 
quest for a greater spiritual and cul- 
tural fulfillment of our people. 

Let us remember that our busi- 
nesses and their profits are only a 
means to an end, a means toward mak- 
ing Americans happier and America 
a stronger and more unified nation. 

And, in this, I feel we are all in 
agreement. There is no man or woman 
in this room who works for bread 
alone, and I am sure we are all 
prompt to recognize that we are no 
different in this respect from the peo- 
ple at work, on the street or at home. 
In summary we, as businessmen, be- 
lieve in this certain “something else.” 

All responsible leaders, and there 
are many, are honestly concerned 
about those they lead; in battle or in 
business. I believe more men become 
successful leaders when they have 
that “something else.” 





Communication Inadequate 


Yes, this “something else” is with 
us every day; its presence is felt in 
our thoughts and actions. But why, 
may I ask, do we not communicate 
this to others? Why do we not let it 
be known that this great, intangible, 
spiritual quality is a great motivating 
force in the pattern of business? 

Are we, perchance, too sophisti- 
cated? Are we afraid of the cynics 
who say, “Sure, it’s there, but the 
only reason it’s there is that it’s good 
business.” Regardless of what is the 
motive of the cynics and critics, I say, 
we must pull off our masks and show 
that this “something else” is part of 
our being. We want profits, yes; but 
we want them in a climate of accord, 
a climate of understanding, and a 
climate in which we all have that 
satisfying sense of belonging. 

All of us should give our stock- 
holders annual reports to be proud of 
—let us give them earnings to be 
proud of—let us give them products 
to be proud of—but let us also give 
them companies to be proud of. And, 
In so doing, let us give to them and 
to the people of the world the convic- 
tion that we stand proudly for that 
“something else.” 


* * * 


, Evitor’s Note: This is a digest of the 
speech delivered by Dr. Thomas at FINAN- 
IAL WorLp’s 1952 Annual Awards Dinner. 
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Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


October 22, 1952 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 
following dividends, all payable on December 1, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business October 31, 


1952: 


Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series... $1.45* 


Amount 
per S hare 


Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series........... $1.183/ 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series........... $1.1214 


Common Stock 


$0.25 





*Period from August 26, 1952. 
At 
ae O Secretary 


TEXAS EASTERN 
SHREVEPORT 


LOUISIANA 














SPENGER 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notices 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 

A quarterly dividend of 55 cents per 
share on the common stock payable 
| December 1, 1952 to holders of rec- 
| ord November 10, 1952. 


PREFERRED STOCK 

The regular quarterly preferred div- 
idends of $1.15 per share on the 
4.60% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 5614 cents per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Second Preferred 
Stock, both payable November 15, 
1952 to holders of record November 


7, 1952. JOHN P. MILLER 
Vice President and Treasurer 

Kansas City, Mo. 

October 28, 1952 























SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 55 


A dividend of 35 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable December 12, 
1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 28, 1952. 

The above dividend is pay- 
able on the total number of 
shares to be outstanding on 
the record date, giving effect 
to the distribution of one ad- 
ditional share for each share 
outstanding on November 5, 
1952. Certificates for such 
additional shares will be 
mailed commencing Novem- 
ber 7, 1952. 








H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary 
Dated: October 25, 1952 


























AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
a 
Common Stock Dividend 


regular quarterly dividend of 
eA seventy-five cents (75c) per share 
on the Common capital stock of the Com- 
pany issued and outstanding in the hands 
of the public has been declared p< pan 
December 10, 1952, to the holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business November 10, 

5 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary. 
October 29, 1952. 


























WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No. 37 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on October 28, 1952, declared 
from the earnings of the Corporation a divi- 
dend of 40 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable December 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 15, 1952. Checks will be mailed. 


JAMES E. ALLISON, President 























United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 28, 1952. 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock; and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarter percent (14%) on 
the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable No- 
vember 18th to stockholders of record November 


7, 1952 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of its Board 
of Directors held on Mon- 
day, October 27, 1952, 
Blaw-Knox Company de- 
clared a dividend of 25 
cents a share on its out- 
standing no-par capital 
stock, and in addition, a year-end dividend of 25 
cents a share. Both dividends are payable De- 
cember 12, 1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 17, 1952. 


G. L. LANGRETH, Vice President and Treasurer 
27 





















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Chrysler Corporation 











National Dairy Products Corporation 










Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; successor to a 1921 consolidation of Maxwell 
Motor (1912) and Chalmers Motor (1908); acquired Dodge Bros., Inc., in 
1928. Office: 341 Massachusetts Avenue, Detroit 31, Mich. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1951): 78,573. 


Capitalization: 


ee oe eae eM ey eet None 
Capital stock ($25 par).............. eee e cece eee e ence ee eees 8,702,264 shs 


Business: One of the three leading makers of motor vehi- 
cles. Products include Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler passenger cars; Dodge trucks; Mopar parts and 
accessories; Airtemp heating, cooling and refrigeration 
equipment and Chrysler marine and industrial engines. 
Sales totaled 1,395,833 passenger cars and trucks in 1951. 

Management: Exceptionally capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$245.7 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $161.9 million; marketable 
securities, $35.6 million; inventories, $183.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $61.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Competition in the automotive field is partic- 
ularly keen but company’s strong trade position and aggres- 
sive promotion should continue sales at high level. Uptrend 
in labor and material costs is partly offset by improved 
manufacturing techniques and modernization of facilities. 

Comment: Shares are a well rated businessman’s holding. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $4.30 $3.09 $7.72 $10.25 $15.19 $14.69 $8.27 1$5.02 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 2.87% 4.00 5.25 9.75 7.50 4.50 
High 70% 70% 66% 65% 68% 8414 8236 86 
SO -Saveciwenececok 45% 37% 42% 505 44% 624% 65% 68% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. 
same 1951 period. 





*Six months to June 30 vs. $4.11 in 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as consolidation of several established com- 
panies. Office: 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meet- 
iaeiy > ae Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1951): 63,797. 


Capitalization: 


Or AR OE EE ee er ee re rt ee $105,700,000 
Capital stock (no par) *6,393,819 











*An additional 209,486 shares are under option to employees. 





Business: Ranks as nation’s largest dairy company. When 
last reported fluid milk and cream accounted for about 33% 
of sales; cheese, 20%; ice cream, 17%; butter, 8%; and all 
other 22%. Brands include Sheffield, Sealtest, Philadelphia, 
Parkay, Casino, Breyers, Miracle Whip, Kraft, Breakstone, 
Velveeta, Old English, MacLaren’s Imperial, Jay and Deer. 
foot. Eggs and frozen foods are also distributed. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $148.6 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $39.9 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $901,424; inventories, $117.6 million. Book value of 
stock $33.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a strong position in its indus 
try. While sales volume reflects consumer purchasing 
power, steady addition of new products and intensive culti- 
vation of service areas are broadening the earnings base. 

Comment: Shares afford steady income return. 



















EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951-1982 















*Earned per share... $2.27 7+$4.05 $38.69 $4.04 $5.27 $5.15 $4.07 $$2.2 
Dividends paid ..... 1.40 1.65 1.80 1.80 2.20 2.80 2.90 2.25 
RR Ree pire 38 45% 38 32 393% 50 51% 5% 
BOW. skSiaudsosncass 24% 30 265% 24% 27% 36 44% = 484 

*Excludes foreign subsidiaries. jfAfter $0.80 inventory reserve. {Six months to 






June 30 vs. $2.36 in same 1951 period. 





F. W. Woolworth Company 





Incorporated: 1911, New York; established 1879. Office: Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May at 
Watertown, N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 83,955. 
Capitalization: 


SE ENN no. 55s ces ha-sess aig eIOERA SESE eb ees RAS kA eS *$17,516,304 
RpeEtnn OE MEE MIRED coon ones eed ane acu downass cone ee 9,703,607 shs 





*Purchase money mortgages. 


Business: World’s largest distributor of low priced mer- 
chandise, operating a chain of some 1,900 variety stores in 
U. S., Canada and Cuba; 764 in Great Britain and Ireland 
(through 52.7% owned Woolworth, Ltd.), and 44 in Ger- 
many (97% owned). 

Management: Principal officers long with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $100.5 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $55.4 million; inven- 
tories, $98.7 million. Book value of stock, $32.89 per share. 
(English subsidiary is carried at $30.9 million vs. market 
value of $193.1 million at present exchange rate). 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to date. 

Outlook: Peak of company’s growth has probably been 
witnessed, but long term expansion of the economy and pos- 
sibilities in new merchandising techniques should enable 
this industry leader to continue its favorable operating 
record. 


Comment: The stock is of investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $2.07 $3.62 $3.69 $3.85 $3.20 $3.30 $2.70 ; 
jEarned per share... 2.43 4.12 4.32 4.48 3.83 3.83 3.22 ae 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 2.10 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 $2.50 
ee rents 53% 62% 53 4956 495% 51 46% 45 
OW. - cabscondrbascws 40% 43% 43 41% 44 42% 415% 42% 


*Excluding dividends from British subsidiary. {Including dividends from British 
subsidiary but excluding equity in its undistributed earnings; excludes also German 
subsidiary’s earnings. 
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Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 





Incorporated: 1917, New York, to acquire a group of established com- 








panies. Office: Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (November 2, 1951): 102,460. 

Capitalization: 

Re CINE NS 6 Sh! sus k an 6 aS cnekroe cae sm ata eee a ees *$150,000,000 
CE PR AED oe ch ates Ga On Romana eg meeaeleen ee 28,806,344 shs 





*Notes to insurance companies. 


Business: A chemical leader; derives its income from: (1) 
electric furnace ferro-alloys; (2) synthetic organic chemicals, 
Dynel staple fiber; (3) electrodes, carbons and batteries; (4) 
calcium carbide, oxygen, industrial gases, acetylene and oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting equipment, silicone raw mate 
rials; (5) plastics. Research is active and outlets widely di- 
versified. Trade names include Eveready, Prestone, Linde, 
Bakelite and Vinylite. Atomic production units are operated 
for the AEC. 

Management: Progressive in developing new markets. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital Decembe! 
31, 1951, $232.6 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $111.3 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $85.8 million. Book value of stock, $20.51 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917 to date. 

Outlook: Effect on sales and earnings of fluctuations in the 
general business cycle is cushioned by constant development 
of new products and broadening uses for established items. 

Comment: Capital stock is of investment caliber. 





*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1982 
Earned per share... $1.36 $2.04 $2.66 $3.55 $3.20 $4.31 $3.61 1$246 
Dividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 1,25 1.67 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50) 
ae ae 34% 415% 36% 48% 45% 55% 66% 88 
CN cncshckiteenmed 26% 29% 29% 37% 38% # 40% 53% ST 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. 


*Nine months to September 30 vs- $2. 
in like 1951 period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


































EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER 
< . SHARE A 
ON COMMON iia 1952 1951 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 6N COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 
sg ontns t 
iio.tomnee ro s anal - : : 9 Months to September 30 9 Months to September 30 
ee. . : ; , ercules Powder ........ Tri-Continental totes . : 
— Fomey, & Light.. 2.95 3.04 | Hewitt-Robins 7 ae er “x Udylite Coen. leh ere a3 i 
. _ ota -& E..... 0.88 0.69 | Heywood-Wakefield ..... 3.74 4.95 | United Air Lines........ 3.15 3.04 
, a ie i xenees < 1.49 1.52 | Heyden Chemical ........ 0.42 1.63 | United Cigar-Whelan.... 0.19 0.10 
ea - Wee: 0.97 0.99 | Howe Sound ........... 1.41 2.27 | U.S. Hoffman Mach...... D0.06 0.74 
aia ae peabineen« 1.62 1.72 | Hudson Motor .......... 3.28 0.51 | U- S. Limes............-. 4.38 3.59 
Mino. Pwr, & Sale 3.16 3.20 | Hussmann Refrigerator .. 189 2.74 | U.S. Playing Card....... 3.00 = 2.93 
Mt, States Tel. & Tel..... 632 6.25 | Illinois Terminal R.R..... 0.62 0.65 | U.S. Tobacco........... 092 112 
: 0 — abe sti 2.81 2.69 | Insuranshares Ctfs. ...... 0.28 0.25 | United Stores ............ D5.55 D5.36 
ennsylvania Power ..... p25.00 21.30 | Interchemical Corp. ...... 1.88 2.44 | Victor Chemical ........ 1.00 1.20 
9 Months to September 30 + Business Mach aeons 6.98 6.92 Waitt & 0° See D0.08 0.06 
| ng ere atte ap pa ———— ere 3.61 3.20 | Waldorf System ........ 0.71 0.62 
, Ae. SOME oo iaecs.... 139 05 sland Creek Coal... 1.69 3.23 Walworth Co. Seidedus wares 0.85 1.28 
ee ee 2./4 | Keyes Fibre ............. 2.65 410 | Wayne Knitting Mills.... 2.42 2.24 
a oe — — Lees (James) & Sons.... 2.82 1.39 | Western Air Lines....... 1.28 2.26 
I cies, totais + 7a a Lehigh Coal & Navigation 0.64 0.56 | White Motor ............ 2.94 3.96 
‘Ii Allied Laboratories |... 1188 290 | Eafullt Bort. Cement... 245 2.22 | Wicox ON tydro Elec... a 4a 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg..... 5.99 5.85 ee yee Sa Wesley (Win) ase 552 380 
Alloy Cast Steel......... 6.50 adie ce SE 2.32 2.13 Te cay ts ce ee es 
heer. Bak No... 0.51 aa —— & Myers Tobacco 3.74 3.93 3 Months to September 30 
BB Amer. Barge Line........ 2.97 2.09 | Lorill ‘ a ee ee) aa 
Amer. Colortype ........ 0.36 i017 te nue ean 1.44 1.41 | Magnavox Co. .......... 0.75 0.02 
Amer Home ho... 2a 220 +s Seon ao. glint Pine tigers bo et Seeman Brothers ........ 0.39 0.17 
et eee 0.76 0.51 | ; ee og =? anne 6: ; 12 Weeks to September 20 
— by rance-Foamite 1.99 1.86 Le er a connie: i es. “1.61 | Consolidated Grocers .... 048 0.07 
— = riting Paper. aor) | eS 1.52 | Mengel Co eae e — Winn & Lovett Grocery.. 0.44 0.29 
Amer, Zine, Lead & Smelt. 3.01 3.07 | Mid-West Abrasive ..... 0.5 052 ie eine eee = 
Atlantic Coast Line RR. 1582 325 | Midvale Co ae LL 138178 | Calif, Oregon Power... 195187 
Maede Melee, ne R.R.. 7a 9.64 | Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 1.66 22% Madison Square Garden.. 0.71 0.75 
Peng Pa D siwnsees 3.37 3.46 Mission Development .... 0.68 0.64 National Linen Service... 0.90 1.10 
soar: gel aa” lag 2.27 2.49 | Monsanto Chemical ... 2.97 334 Cklahoma Natural Gas... 2.78 2.92 
canara oo > ta OS) |} Natl Aces .............. ame 333 Southern Colorado Power 0.58 0.58 
eagle rs Muce =e 232 | Nett Antomtive Miee.. 2a 3.17 Washington Water Pr.... 1.53 1.13 
Bell Aircrait ....--...... tas rag, | Natl Cash Register...... a a ee ee a 
Bliss (E. W.) vices .o. 388 1.76 | Natl Distillers Prods... a eater a 
B ockson Chemicai |...) 402 Lee eee rods..... — 2.01 | Devoe & Raynolds ...... al.67 a2.72 
Bower Roller Bearing... 2.10 2.31 | Nat'l Mall. & Steel Cast... on < an | gaee bee es (OLS 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 073 143 | Noet enn eel Cast... yt oe ress Stop Nut......... 2.20 1.19 
Capital "Admit 7 Saal dl 1.65 2.46 | N. Y. Chic. & St. Louis. 596 oa obbins Mills ........... D0.82 2.83 
rere meneration en a0.99 a0.88 | New York Dock = 317 9 " 8 Months to August 31 
pe dot sf hs hard mY, 1.84 | Northwest Airlines ee 0.76 2.74 | Northeast Airlines ...... D0.26 0.27 
hr y ‘ ilip) Mfg...... 1.9] 265 | Raed Menace 1.06 1.38 | Warren Bros. ........... 2.29 2.44 
Gaterillar Tractor 4.17 2.50 | Osgood Co. ......-2.2... 124 298 wien’ awe 
iva Coe 48 1.08 | Owens-Corning Fiberglas 115 137 Collins & Aikman........ 0.78 3.30 
Checker Cab Mig... D0.63 + D0.26 | Pacific Mills ............ a ga Sey ee «++» 0.70 = 0.88 
CIT ka... 20, 4 eee eae _—— ee 
Gity Products ........... in aay Vee ae 589 «(359 Sey oe =a 036d 
Clark Controller nee? 429 463 | Pres (Chas) eee a = ow Chemical .......... 0.36 0.44 
pment ........ 6.15 § - de! alii te de ‘ : 12 Months to July 31 
Cluett, Peabody 20.1. oe ee taker mee 211 263 | Acme Industries... 0.69 072 
ee Dear Sa Bike crates 2.96 4.04 | Pond Creek Pocahontas... 3.52 rat ent he oat _ yee 
Coutingana "te, RE b4.57 b6.64 | Public Serv. Elec. & Gas 1.31 1.52 oa A ea be br 
Continental Steel 22121. i 266 | Sai... a an | eee Bie i <a 
Gorm Products ...2.0202. 2.59 3,34 | Reliable Stores .......... i. ix aero le 
ee of Wheat......... 0.73 Gent Gere Pee 1.34 | Royal Typewriter ....... 2.62 3.84 
oy At & Seal...... D0.19 2.11 | Republic Aviation ....... ot 3.66 Shakespeare Co. Vere ats. 258 3.01 
Hammer ......... i | foes a : 2. ou i ae 0.89 1.64 
— Steet Corp....... 127 370 Cg we Paar, settee re: 7.55 State St. Investment..... 1.37 1.41 
emme ogg EES 1.68 2.31 | Savage oe a re 12 Months to June 30 
Rasen pracy eke aki 1.12 1.65 | Seagrave Corp. ....... . 2.00 057 Alabama Dry Dock & 
pasicrn Stainless Steel... 130 2.11 | Sharp & Dohme...-..... 2.28 277 | pre ie 1) 0 $9 = 40 
Eke Proaan achine.. 2.10 1.60 | Sheller Mfg. ........... 172 218 = es 3.92 6.39 
Ene: taut : es an ae 2.30 | Simonds Saw & Steel... 3.63 6.15 Columbia Pictures ....... 0.80 1.86 
Fete Cou 1c Equip... 1.69 1.82 | Sloss-Sheffield Steel ..... 3.77 421 Delta Air Lines.......... 3.30 3.26 
‘um aa 1.67 3.58 | Smith (Alexander) ...... D468 D196 Kerr-McGee Oil ........ 1.80 0.94 
Preepost Sen : ees 1.64 1.42.) Semeee T)-Oo............ 2.28 726 Merchants Distilling ..... 0.02 0.64 
Gait (Robert) Oe echt sks eu 2.18 2.01 | Staley (A. E.) Mfe...... 113 162 Nachman Corp. ......... 2.73 4.08 
Cutie Ce 1.88 2.82 | Standard Brands ........ FURIE a sm seat Ramee tae 167 2.30 
Gen. page ol aaa _ Tn Standard Steel Spring.... 2.01 234 Western Newspaper Union 1.75 2.62 
Glenmore Distilleries a as Se eee c0.16 2.55 
G i Soae 9 22 . D : c2. 12 Months to May 31 
pill, Mobile & ot oni re oo samt : Oil an ohn Texas Industries ........ 1.36 “1.06 
Oo ofeeeee . meanrss 
Hastings ba POM eens ie D1.33 1.21 Thompson Products ..... 4.93 4.53 *Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b—Class 
Psat aa ane He O35 «056 I Thar Gat i.e ae ae Pee reat comme. stock...» Pre- 
. Ss . —WVencit, 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Celotex Corporation 





Emerson Radio & Phonograph Cerporation 





Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as a reorganization of a business formed in 
1920. Office: 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in February. Number of stockholders (October 31, 1951): 
Preferred and common, 11,700. 


Capitalization: 

i Me SE 5 os con cWa yp snddbneebeeessgasscane ean eens suum $5,261,500 
“Preferred stock 5% cum. ($20 par)... .ccccccccscccscccescce 256,863 shs 
Common stock (no par)..........- aio mesbios bode seseceean ae 905,472 shs 





*Callable at par. 


Business: Leader in rigid insulation board and acoustical 
products, made largely from bagasse (sugar cane fibre); also 
makes roofing and other products. Has 48% working con- 
trol of South Coast Corp., cane grower and processor, from 
which it obtains one-third of bagasse requirements. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1951, 
$13.1 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $5.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$996,000. Book value of common stock, $31.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; on common, 
1937-38 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings will generally follow the peaks 
and valleys of new construction, although repairs and mod- 
ernization should have a somewhat stabilizing effect. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk: common is 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $0.58 $4.17 $6.59 $7.21 $1.87 *8.03 *$3.58 $0.32 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... 6.50 1.00 1.12% 1.75 1.50 1.00 1.50 1.50 
ROK Aekkieeracues 25% 38% 32% 34% 2% 21 20% 19% 
Ml Giricwskiocbekyene 1456 22% 19% 22% 13% 18% 14% 15% 





*Excludes equities in South Coast Corp. earnings, $0.06 in 1949-50, $0.37 in 1950- 
51 (July fiscal years). ¢tNine months to July 31 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $2.75 in 
like 1950-51 period. 





Minneapolis-Moline Company 





Incorporated: 1948, Minnesota; acquired former parent in 1949; represents 
a 1929 consolidation of businesses established in 1837, 1865 and 1902. 
Offices: 130 Ninth Ave., S., Hopkins, Minn., and Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in January. Number of stockholders 
(December 19, 1951): First preferred, 1,564; second preferred, 1,388; 
common, 6,330 


Capitalization: 
RIN ks frig COS is Be ele tg ee eeeeee* $6,500,000 


Tist preferred $5.50 cum. ($100 par)......... EE EE EN 81,515 shs 
t2nd preferred $1.50 cum. conv. ($25 par)........ éouweahaee 82,430 shs 
PS SE RERSAND 5 6555 occa caseu cs bes euwpenieeece boeeine 904,759 shs 





_*Balance of Equitable Life loan in January, 1950. 
iCallable at $25; convertible into 1% common shares. 


+Callable at $100. 

Business: Produces a complete line of tractors and power 
farm machinery, tractors and power units for a variety of in- 
dustrial, roadbuilding and municipal purposes, mostly under 
the trade names MM, Minneapolis-Moline, Avery and. Uni- 
Harvestor. Has distributing and manufacturing interests in 
Canada and Argentina. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory Working capital October 
31, 1951, $34.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$4.3 million; inventories, $41.5 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $39.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Old preferred arrears cleared through 
1949 recapitalization, regular since; on common, 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Volume is normally affected by variations in 
demand for farm and road-building machinery and heavy 
tractors, with defense business and materials allocations fac- 
tors at present. 

Comment: Shares have speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

*Earned per share.. $0.44 $1.27 $5.03 $7.17 $7.20 $8.03 $5.30 4$1.94 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... None None None None 0.90 1.20 1.60 1.60 

PN Scnabasecunaes 13% 19% 15 18% 1456 21 27% 24% 

OS eee 7% 8% 7 10% 10% 9% 18% 16 
“Adjusted for recapitalization in 1949. +Revised. tNine months to July 31 (three 


fiscal quarters) vs. $4.84 in like 1950-51 period. 
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Incorporated: 1924, New York, as consolidation of two companies, incor- 
porated in 1922 and 1924. Office: 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in February. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): 5,500. 


Capitalization: 
Pig bodes 64 cs beaSoeentsrysy schedeseagelests None 
Capital SORE “CID DERN since nice os ok desi vsnssceceestcnsy +++ +*1,9385,187 shs 


*236,999 shares (12.2%) owned by President Abrams, January 15, 1952. 


Business: Leading manufacturer of small radio receiver 
and important in television sets. Sells radio tubes and make 
radio-phonograph combinations, loudspeakers, plastic articls 
and portable radios and phonographs. Foreign distributors 
have assembling plants in Canada, Brazil, Italy, Argentina, 
Mexico, Chile and Uruguay. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital October 31, 1951, 
$13.9 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; inventories, 
$17.9 million. Book value of stock, $8.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Competition in both the radio and television fields 
has intensified greatly, and profit margins have narrowed, 
Defense orders will continue for some time to be an im 
portant factor, but long term results depend on the ability 
to sustain sales. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 198 
Earned per share... $0.42 $0.69 $1.17 $1.24 $1.57 $3.37 $1.86 $0.5 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... 0.21 0.23 0.39 70.38 0.45 0.73 1.00 360.10 
ee ee 8555 9% 5% 6 8% 18% 16% ~=:15 
BON: cis sé pack iccaen 3% 2% Hb 5% 7% 12% ih 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends and 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. {Paid stock dividend 
of 100% in 1948, 10% each in 1949 and 1950. {Thirty-nine weeks to August 2 (a 
proximately three fiscal quarters) vs. $1.57 in like 1950-51 period. §Listed on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange March, 1945. 





Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 





Incorporated: 1916, Maryland, to acquire an established business; in 1937, 
merged with Kelvinator Corp. Office: 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, 
Mich. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in February at 10 Light Street, 


Baltimore, Md. Number of stockholders: (October 31, 1951): 43,208. 
Capitalization: 


Ri PR aso xo sili es cose a s4eisdd ewe acdatennadciwmes *$44,000,000 
ee NA ONE ois kaa k cn pars eeicecssepesaseescuwer 4,341,109 shs 


*Notes payable. 





Business: Independent producer of medium priced Ambas- 
sador, low-medium Statesman and lower priced Rambler 
passenger automobiles; also Kelvinator and Leonard houst 
hold refrigerators, home and farm freezers, electric ranges 
water heaters, air driers and commercial refrigeration equip 
ment. Distribution is through 1,500 Nash dealers and 12,00 
retail outlets. In 1952 acquired control of Altofer Bros. 
& Co., (appliances) for close to $3 million. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 3), 
1951, $84.5 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $356 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $23.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$27.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-38 and 1941 to date. _ 

Outlook: Despite refrigeration and stove diversification, 
satisfactory over-all results depend upon automotive demand 
with the “Big Three” share of the market likely to widen 
with increasingly competitive conditions. : 

Comment: Stock is a representative business cycle equity: 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share.. $0.58 $0.59 $4.17 $4.64 $6.04 $6.64 $3.74 1820 
tEarned per share.. 0.63 0.65 4.28 4.85 6.47 7.32 4.07 «+ 
Calendar years 1 
Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.50 1.10 1.40 2.15 2.85 4 . 
WOR ee Ire 25% 25% 19% 21% 17% 22 22 
RST SOE + 20 . os 14 14% 10% 16 17% ‘i 





* As reported. +Including equity in undistributed earnings of domestic and forei 
subsidiaries. _ ¢Nine months to June 30 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $2.94 in 
1950-51 period. 
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Tax Hints 








Concluded from page 6 


other hand, if stock was sold at a loss, 
it may be advisable to sell a security 
B® that has risen in value to offset the 
loss; in this connection, the stock that 
is sold can be replaced at once inas- 
much as “wash sale” provisions appiy 
only in the case of a loss. 

Here are some additional pointers 
worth keeping in mind in connection 
with the tax aspects of security trans- 
actions : 

* The holding period for a security 
purchased on a public exchange be- 
gins on the day after the purchase 
order is executed, regardless of when 
payment or delivery is made. The 
day on which the selling order is ex- 
ecuted is the last day of the holding 
period. 

* The time of receipt of a dividend 
determines when it is taxable to a 
stockholder, regardless of whether he 
s ™: is ona cash or accrual basis; dates of 
declaration, record, etc., are imma- 
terial. 

* Purchase commissions are addi- 
tions to the cost of a security, while 
sales commissions should be deducted 
from the sales price. 

* In cases where several lots of the 
- ™ same issue are held, and have been 

acquired on different dates and at dif- 
ferent prices, the particular lot sold 
should be identified (by certificate 
number or otherwise). If this is not 
done, the Treasury may hold that the 
; Wg lot sold is the one purchased first, 
er Which may increase one’s tax liability. 
“ * No loss will be allowed on sale of 
>» i 2 Stock if, 30 days before or after the 
00 @ sale, an investor buys the same se- 
8. curity. This is the so-called “wash 
sale” rule and the tax effect is as 
though the sale never took place. 

* Losses may be taken at any time 
up to the end of the year, but if the 
investor wishes to take a profit this 
year, the issue must be sold not later 
than Friday, December 26—unless it 
1s sold on a cash basis. 

* Permitted deductions on tax re- 
turns include the cost of investment 
counsel or a subscription to a recog- 
nized investment publication such as 
FINANCIAL Wortp; this materially 
reduces the cost of such services to 
the investor. 
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CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 


15 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 














SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


October 
28, 1952 


Dividend 
No. 167 
























The Board of Directors today 
| declared a quarterly dividend of 





50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable December 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Novem- 
ber 7, 1952. 


W. D. BickHaM, Secretary 

















REAL ESTATE 





GEORGIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 





SOUTHWEST GEORGIA CATTLE RANCH 
FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Approximately 3,300 acres. 1,000 acrés in cultiva- 
tion and pasture, planted in coastal bermuda, kobe 
lespediza, hairy indigo and hairy vetch. Approxi- 
mately 500 acres in pine and cypress timber. 
Approximately 100 head of cattle, 3 pure bred 
Brahma bulls, 1 registered; 2 tractors, 1 D-4 
Caterpillar almost new, harrows, 1 bush and bog, 
brush cutter and other equipment. 


$100.00 per acre with negotiated terms. 


ERLE B. ASKEW 
P. O. Box 1317 
St. Petersburg, Florida 





WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
In the Heart of the 
FAMOUS THERMAL BELT 


Distinctive, Comfortable, Livable Home. English 
architecture. Granite and brick construction. Slate 
roof, 4 bedrooms, 3% haths. Oil furnace, steam 
heat. 18x 36 living room has high, open beam, 
cathedral ceiling, large fireplace and balcony. 
3-car garage. Servant’s quarters. Landscaped 
grounds with large pool. Splendid view of_nearby 
mountains and waterfalls. Tenant house. Over 70 
acres, mostly wooded. Very reasonably priced at 
$65,000. 

CARDINAL POINT 

Box 485, Tryon, N. C. 























$20 GIFT 


A year’s subscription includes 52 week- 
ly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
12 monthly copies of “Independent 
Appraisals,” Personal Advice-by-Mail 
Privilege, and new $5 “Stock Facto- 
graph’? Manual, 38th Edition. 


Gi¢t 





le 














NOVEMBER 5, 1952 








Perfect 


Year-Round Gift 


For Anyone Who Is 
Interested in Investments 


A Financial World Subscription 


ceyp 


With Your 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 











$11 GIFT 


A 6-months’ subscription includes 
26 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 6 monthly copies of ‘“‘Inde- 
pendent Appraisals,’’ Personal Advice- 
by-Mail Privilege, and new $5 ‘Stock 
Factograph” Manual, 38th Edition. 


Best Wishes 


= 





(Nov. 5) 


CO) For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please send FINANCIAL WORLD one year to: 
C For enclosed $1! check (or M.O.) please send FINANCIAL WORLD 6 months to: 
[] Check here if gift subscription is NEW 


[] Check here if RENEWAL 


; a |: ARN BO a 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





For Your Children—A study of Inheritance, 
Gift and Income taxes as they bear upon 
estate problems involving minors indicating 
various possible tax savings. Presented by a 


N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work," and ‘Production Personalities.” 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Electric Typewriter— New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Latest Selected List—Securities compiled by a 
N.Y.S.E. firm in the light of pre-election fac- 
tors. Specific recommendations as to capital 
appreciation and earnings to meet individual 
requirements. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 


























































































































gy — READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE + 

240 Seasonal Variation 2% 
220 \ 1935-39= 100 2 22) 
200 1 ~~ ‘ Yi ] 215 
180 \ 210 
= INDEX OF ] 205 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 200 
120 Federal Reserve Board 195 

1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 152 AMJ J ASO 

‘ ‘i 1952 ——, 1951 
Trade Indicators wa: 6 Se ee 
{Electrical Output (KWH).................... 7,697 7,681 fag: 72s 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............. 106.3 106.9 . 105. 1045 
PE Ci BE os cn be see eae eek es 842,713 838,377 +840,000 — 

1952. ~ 

“Oct.8 Oct.15  Oct.24 Oct 
ge ee Pree Federal ).... $36,812 $37,292 $37,014 $33,992 
{Commercial Loans ......... Reserve P ... 21,808 22,054 22,153 20,472 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members 1,547 1,587 1,457 1,094 
§U. S. Gov’t Securities....... 94 ] 32,976 32,848 32,431 31,940 
{Demand Deposits .......... | Cities J 52,185 52,651 53,216 52,251 
qBrokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,157 1,199 1,105 “a 

Samer te COIN ..5. os ic scavvnexsewsneewes 29,545 29,617 29,511 ; 

000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 














Closing Dow-Jones ae 1952. —~ + ot 
Averages: Oct. 22 Oct. 23 Oct. 24 “i 25 ened pa pm “9 
ial 263.06 263.87 265.46 ! ' . 35 
» ti 98.39 99.37 99.67 Exchange 99.94 99.69 104.89 82.03 
15 Utilities ..... 48.81 48.92 49.00 Closed 49.19 4918 51.12 4733 
SS Geocks . 5.56. 102.24 102.75 103.19 | 103.44 103.32 108.45 6.05 
joni 1952 . 
Details of Stock Trading: Oct.22 Oct.23 Oct.24 Oct. 25 Oct. 27 Oct.2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,160 1,260 1,060 1,000 i 
ee TORE 5 cc cdiuindeionedas 1,118 1,138 1,085 1,084 a 
Number of Advances............. 189 451 479 410 7 
Number of Declines.............. 666 358 293 Exchange 380 3 
Number Unchanged ............. 263 329 313 Closed 294 . 
Meow Titetts fot 1952 occ snsissceicss 1 6 10 | 11 P 
New Lowe for TS2. ..<.....0ss« 109 91 37 45 
enchcee & ; 97.89 97.93 98.03 98.05 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average...... 97.8 j : | , 98. 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,922 $2,490 $3,190 $2,805 $2,845 
r 1952 . (nme en 
*Average Bond Yields: Sept. 24 Oct. 1 Oct.8 Oct.15 Oct. 22 High ‘ 
|S ee ney Sore. 2.992% 3.000% 3.013% 3.039% 3.032% 3.039% 2.890% 
Bi ciecivae eek eee te 3.299 3.313 3.322 3.343 3.343 3.390 3.256 
Be s at taens a hice 3.651 3.565 3.564 3.569 3.573 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 5.83 5.91 5.88 6.00 6.06 6.25 5.64 
20 Railroads ........ 5.56 5.67 5.67 5.79 5.85 6.00 5.37 
20 Utilities ......... 5.36 5.38 5.38 5.47 5.49 5.59 5.27 
i. a ree 5.75 5.83 5.80 5.92 5.98 6.13 5.59 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended October 28, 1952 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 


General Motors 


Texas Company 
National Distillers 


New York Central Railroad................ 
Northern Pacific Ratlway...........0ssssdees 


ee 


Pe 


Limted: Gonos - S066. os cdnis ciccdes Por canes 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)................ 
American Telephone & Telegraph........... 


oe 
io: 0 ep > Se Cab OS oS COs 6. Ee 6 ee aS 


Assur v8 150 » 9:50 hc 48 SENSE EEE 


Shares 
Traded 


yore’, Net 
Cet Oct. re 
3354 3436 + | 
17% 18% + %4| 
67% 68% + 54 
59% 59% + % 
37% 38 + i 
7334 a, + % 
153% pho ree 
52% 545 424 
2034 20 met 
856 8% + th 
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This is Part 34 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


Mars::all Field.........0...0 BOOO  ccivccens 
ROW cvccicocts 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
Martir (Glenn L.)............ PONE cecvenauis 


ee Bee 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 

Dividends .... 

Masonite CalPiscceccosctsecsale sesuéaces 
LOW cccccescce 

(After 2-for-1 split eer pen 
December, 1950) ......... pO OOPS 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends .... 


Master Electric......ccccccoce BE eeccced res 
LOW cicccce des 

=, . for-1 split EE. ccdacaaws 
July, 10BD Sascutecscxsceedd BMW oscesscicc 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends ... 

Mathieson Chemica] ......... SN <chusnseed 
Low ...... ase 

(After 2-for-1 split TE ccssescds 
July, 1950) Seevecdccccesec kW eeeeeeseees 
tEarnings ..... 

¢ Dividends .... 

May Department Stores..... GY dvsissnon 
LOW ccccccccee 

(After 2-for-1 split BNE cckeacuan 
April, TO. sesscsudesées ROW Kcivecscns 
(After 2-for-1 split BY YS ceewscns 
Same, THD osecccsvcctes BP edctcceten 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 

Maytag Company ........... SUE  sncséceun 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends 

MeCal OMe ss desc ntcuiay wee SOE acseuside 
BMP <ecsscsacee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


McCord Corp. ..... sistmeaen ORI hac vices 


L 
(After 2-for-1 split High — 
August, 1948) ............ Low .. 
Earnings 
Dividends 
McCrory Stores ............. High 





a bat 
(After 2-for-1 split High 
Agel; TP 05sec oe Mw basncsens 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends 


Earnings ..... 
McGraw Hill Publishing...... RRR ice scucae 
Earnings 


Dividends .... 
McIntyre Porcupine ........ SE éaveeceas 





Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 
McKesson & Robbins........ High ..... 
pe eee 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 
MclL.clian Stores 





Earnings - 

Dividends .... 

McQuay-Norris Mfg. ....... High ...... ea 
BIE  aigsascass 
High éatinseee 
Weuser cents a li 
Dividends .... 


(Alter ° for-1 split 
March, 1944) 


Mead Corporation 


Lo 
‘ter 25% stk. div. High 
yocember, 1950) ......ccecLOW ccccccece 

Earnings ..... 

Dividends .... 


12 


I inted vc % O'BRIEN, Ine. 
Sew York, 


‘2 months to January 31, following year. 
‘*. S—Canadian funds. x---Three months. 
‘Ore Squibb merger. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


1942 
12% 
8% 
$1.68 
1.00 
26% 


a$0.91 
0.75 

3 
1% 
D$0.18 
None 
17% 
9 


$1.52 
1.40 


pa 
5% 
a$1.43 
0.60 


39 
30 


$1.78 
0.83 
7% 
5% 
$1.06 
0.72 


c—12 months to March 31, following year. 


y— Six months. z—Nine months. 


1943 
17 
9% 
$l.iy 
1.00 
24 
14% 
$2.68 
3.00 
7% 
3% 
i$0.09 
None 


43% 
31% 


i$1.02 
0.62% 
32 

22 


$1.06 
0.70 


27% 
19% 


$0.67 
0.50 


60 
37 


5 
37% 
$2.37 
0.83 
10% 
6 


eeee 


$0.71 
0.48 


1944 
20 


$1.02 
0.70 
24% 
19% 


$0.70 
0.50 


67% 
52% 


i$0.96 
None 
21 

16 
$0.95 
0.50 


3234 


$1. 96 
1.50 


$0.79 
0.48 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1945 
42% 


$0.85 
0.56 


1946 


57% 
30% 
$5.61 
2.75 


45% 
37 
$2. 
3.00 
30% 


12% 
i$1.55 
0 


70 
beni 


a3. 35 
1.21 

17 

9% 
$1.26 

. 0.25 
71 

42 
$7.12 
3.00 


22% 
9 


$4.61 
1.50 
30% 
18% 


$3.38 
0.92 


D—-Deficit. 


1947 


31% 
21% 
$2.99 
1.30 


23% 
16% 
$5.86 
1.24 


1948 


29% 
22% 
$5.45 
2.00 


224 
9% 
D$14.73 
None 


19% 
11% 
i$4.04 
1.10 


694%, 

47% 
i$5.85 
1.62% 


$2.80 
0.8744 
47% 
35% 
a$3.22 
1.50 
12% 
8% 
$4.44 
1.25 
41% 
21 


$3.16 
3.00 


42 
22% 
17% 

17 

i$6.55 
1.60 
36% 
25 


$5.09 
1.60 


g—12 months to June 30. 
TListed N.Y.S.E. January, 


1949 


24% 
19% 
$4.13 
2.00 
12 
7% 
$2.50 
None 
13% 
10% 
i$2.47 
1.25 


59 
39% 
i$1.99 
1.00 


194 
11% 


$5.89 
2.35 


60% 
414% 
c$3.46 
s2.01% 
41 
30% 
2$4.90 
2.65 
25 
19% 
a$2.98 
2.25 


17% 
13 
$0.86 
1.20 
17% 
12% 
$3.28 
1.20 


1950 
33% 
23% 

$3.57 

2.00 


21% 
9% 
$2.76 
None 
13% 
9% 
i$0.99 
1.00 


69% 
48% 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


1951 
38% 
26% 
$2.23 
2.00 
21% 


11 
D$19.55 
None 


14% 


i9¥4 
1:00 
32% 
231% 


$5.16 
2.00 


i—-12 months to August 31. 


1950; previously N. Y. 


49 4 
z$2.64 


s3. os 


35% 
2$3.60 
1.87% 

26% 

23% 
y$0.65 

2.00 


15% 
13% 
~ y$0.59 
1.00 


28% 
23% 


y$1.96 
£1.60 


p—Also 
Curb. 


. Nature’s 
unhurried goodness 


Schenley’s 


unmatched skill 





The yeast 
he guards 
is twice 
his age 


To a whiskey maker, yeast! 
is liquid gold. It is the vital 
ingredient in fermenting fine” 
whiskey. 
Nearly sixty years ago, 
there was developed a per. 
fect “strain” of yeast. Down 
through the years, skilled | 
hands at Schenley have kept” 
it absolutely pure, guarded 
under lock and key. Today, 
Schenley still grows billions” 
and billions of yeast cells 
from this original strain—all | 
as perfect as the first pure 
cell back in the 1890's. 
From that first cell grew 
the yeast in the flask the man 
is holding. And from the 
yeast in the tiny flask came 
the millions of cells in the 
giant tub he is watching. 
Schenley’s use of the best 
yeast... the finest grains 
... the purest water. . . is 
part of the complete network 
of quality controls which 
guard Schenley whiskies 
from the time the grain is 
grown till, years later, the 
whiskey is in your glass. 
Thus, Schenley makes cer-’ 
tain that you get the utmost 
enjoyment in every «drop 
of every drink. Schenley. 
Distillers, Inc., N.Y. C. 01 





